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THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


By AUGUST SCHOU 


N HIS LAST WILL and testament, the great Swedish inventor Alfred Nobel 
made known that’ the bulk ‘of his fortune was to constitute a fund to 
be known as the Nobel Foundation. The interest.on the money was 

.to be distributed annually in the form of prizes to those who had conferred 
the greatest benefit on mankind. Altogether five Nobel Prizes are awarded— 
three of these are for discoveries in the fields of physics, chemistry, medicine 
(and physiology). The fourth, the literary prize, is given to “the person who 
shall have produced in the field of literature the most distinguished work 
of an idealistic tendency.” And the fifth, the Peace Prize, goes “to the person 
(or institution) who shall have most or best promoted the Fraternity of 
Nations and the Abolishment or Diminution of Standing Armies and the 
Formation and Increase of Peace Congresses.” 

Thé year after he had made his will Alfred Nobel died, on December 10, 
1896. According to his decision the distribution of the prizes have always 
(sirice 1901) taken place on the anniversary of his death. The first four prize 
awards are made by various Swedish institutions. But the fifth, the Peace 
Prize award, is made by a committee elected by the Norwegian Storting 
(Parliament). 

The news of the setting up of the Nobel Foundation was received with 
acclamation throughout the civilized world. Regarding the Peace Prize, 
however, certain ironical comments were made. Some people thought it 
rather peculiar that a man like Nobel—whose inventions in the field of 
explosives had made modern weapons of war so tremendously effective— 
should have bequeatlied any part of. his fortune for the promotion of peace. 


It was argued that this was merely a way of easing his conscience! But the 
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facts were not so simple as that. From his early youth Alfred Nobel-had been 
interested in the idea of a real fraternity of nations. He was in many ways'a 
complex character, a practical man on the one hand—and an idealist on the 
other, a misanthrope as well as a friend of humanity, a pessimist and yet one 
who shared the optimism of many of his great contemporaries. ‘They “were. 
all filled with the belief that the world was making progress—and that science 

was one of the most important forces in this development. It ‘should also be. 
remembered that the greater part of Nobel’s inventions did: undoubtedly 
serve peaceful purposes. As for his later military invéntions Nobel. hoped 
that their very efficiency would help preserve peace—because they would act 
as a deterrent. 

There is no reliable evidence to explain why Nobel gave the. Norwegian 
Storting the privilege to choose the Peace Prize Committée. Some people 
have declared that Nobel’s thought was that this in itself would bring about 
a relaxation of tension in the Swedish-Norwégian Union conflict which 
had just become acute at that time.There’is, howéver, nothing to indicate 
that Nobel was particularly concerned with this conflict. Another explana- 
tion which has been put forward is that his decision was a recognition of the: 
Storting’s positive attitude toward international. undertakings and especially 
toward the question of arbitration, though here too there is no real proof. 
The only conclusion left is that Nobel's stipulation with regard to the Peace 
Prize was based on his general admiration for Norway's contribution to 
literature in the second half of the nineteenth century, and especially his 
admiration for Bj@rnstjerne Bjornson, whose interest in the peace movement. 
was well known, and who in fact became a member of the first Nobel 
Committee 


The method of awarding the Peace Prize is briefly as follows: In order 
to be considered, nominations must be sent in prior to February | of the 
year in which the distribution is to take: place. Those entitled to propose 
the name of a candidate are given notice in good time through circulars. 

As a basis for judging the candidates who are found worthy of further 
consideration the Peace Prize Committee in its early years had statements 
worked out by the Secretary of the Committee. After 1904 these methods 
were much improved upon as the result of the founding of the Norwegian 
Nobel Institute in Oslo, and the appointment of three “advisers, one in 
International Law, another in Political History, and a third in. Political. 
Economy. Together with these three advisers the Secretary (from’ 1928 de- 
signated Director of the Norwegian Nobel Institute) compiles the ‘annual | 
statements. To a large extent use is made of material in the library of the : 
Institute. . 

In addition, the Nobel Institute has the task of disseminating information 
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on international problems. For this purpose the reading room is regularly 
open to the public. The Institute has also published a series of volumes on | 
international law and the history of international ideas, written by Norwe- 
gian and foreign scholars. Since 1923 the Institute has arranged lectures’ 
which have been given by internationally known scholars invited for the 
purpose. In 1928 lectureships were established in International Law, Eco- 
nomics, and Political Histery. Since 1947 courses, especially designed for 
teachers, have been given in international problems. These courses ‘have . 
been arranged mainly for people living outside Oslo, and the Committee’ has 
regularly made money grants for this purpose. In 1955 the Institute arranged . 
a conference on “Western Democracy and World Problems” with’ partici- 
pants from 13 different countries, In America the idea of arranging such 
a conference in Oslo was strongly supported by Mr. Lithgow Osborne, . 
Chairman of the Board of The American-Scandinavian Foundation, and the ° 
arrangement was made possible through a grant from the Ford Foundation. . 
The fact that the Norwegian Storting chooses the Nobel Committee has 
often led to the supposition that it is the Storting as such which awards the 
prize. This is, however, not the case. The Norwegian Nobel Committee is 
completely sovereign in its decisions, and its members need not necessarily 
be representatives of the Storting. (At the present time only one of the. 
members is a representative of the Storting). 


The first award of the Peace Prize took place in 1901,—the prize amount ° 
being shared by Henri Dunant, the founder of the Red Cross, and the Frénch 
pacifist Frédéric Passy. At that time the ceremony was rather summary, con-: 
sisting only in a message being read before the-Storting by the Chairman of 
the Nobel Committee. But in 1905, when the Nobel Institute obtained. 
its own building, the awarding of the prize took more. ceremonial - 
forms. This occasion has a special historical interest, being the first official . 
ceremony attended by King Haakon ‘and Queen Maud after their arrival, 


in Norway. Incidentally, King Olav’s presence at the ceremony on Decem- - 


ber’ 10, 1957 was his first official appearance as a reigning king. Since 1947 
the ceremony has taken place in the aula of Oslo University, -the aula of the 
‘Nobel Institute bei ing too small for modern film and television.apparatus. 

Up till now 45 persons and 7 institutions ‘have been awarded the Pe ace 
Prize. Among the individual prize winners 12 2 have been from the U nited © 
States, 7 from France, 6 from Great alia: 3 from Germany: and 3 from: 
Switzerland. Last year the first Canadian (Lester Pearson) was.awarded the. 
prize. The Scandinavian countries are represented in the list ef prize w inners" 
by five names: Frederik Bajer of Denmark, Christian Lange and Fridtjof 
Nansen of Norway, and Pontus Arnoldson, Hjalmai Branting and: Nathan 
Sdderblom of Sweden. fp Den 
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King Haakon and Queen Maud (front row on the left) aitending 
‘the Peace Prize award ceremonies in 1905. 





-.Among the prize winners before 1914, one ought to emphasize the name 
of Bertha von Suttner, author of the famous novel Die Waffen nieder and 
‘champion of the Austrian peace movement, whose influence in fact was 
mainly responsible for Nobel's interest in pacifism. Among the prize winners 
after the First World War we find Woodrow Wilson, president of 
‘the United States and actual founder of ‘the League of Nations; Fridtjof 
Nansen, the Norwegian scientist and-explorer whose efforts for the repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war and in helping hunger-threatened masses and refu- 
gees of all categories, made him a symbol of -international cooperation; and 
the Swedish archbishop Nathan Séderblom, whose work in the ecumenical 
movement was a great contribution to the idea of more tolerant attitudes 
in human intercourse. - asi 
In. the group.of pi izé winners who sticceeded in bringing about.relaxation 
of tensions in the political field,. we ought: to mention the creators ot ‘the 
Locarno ‘treaty, -Aristide Briand, Austen Chamberlain, arid Gustav Strese 
mann; another laureate is Lord Robert Cecil, the tireless champion of the ° 


League of Nations, the grand old man of peace activity. who is still going 


strong in his g}th year. For his fight over many vears against growing German 
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militarism, Carl von iahinites was awarded the — Prize in 1936. At that 
time Ossietzky was confined in one of Hitler's concentration camps, where 
he died of tuberculosis in 1938. Shortly afterwards, most of .the democratic _ 
_.world became a prey to Nazi and Fascist aggression. Under these circum- 
stances it was quite impossible to award any Peace Prize. During the First 
World War the Committee had made one prize award—in 1917, the prize 
winner being the International Red Cross Committee in Genéva. ‘The. 
- Second World War, however, had a more total character from its very start. 
It therefore put a stop to the distribution of the Peace Prize, and the prize 
for 1939 was reserved for the following year. In conformity with the decision 
taken in regard to the Swedish prizes, the distribution of the Peace. Prizes 
for 1939-43 Was Suspended, and the amounts of the prizes were added to the 
fund. Moreover, two members of the Norwegian Committee had gone abroad 
-after the German Occupation of April, 1940. The other members, whose 
-tenure of office expired im 1642, continued, at the request of the Nobel 
Foundation in Stockholm, to carry out such modest tasks as were possible; 
but they withdrew in February, 1944. 

After the end of the war, the reconstituted Nobel Committee of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament—under: the chairmanship of Mr. Gunnar, Jahn,.who is 
still acting as chairman—was finally, im 1945; able-to decide on the Peace 
Prize for 1944 and the Prize for 1945. The Prize for 1944 was given to the 
International Red Cross Committee in Geneva and that for-1945 to Cordell 
Hull. The Red Cross Committee was awarded the Prize on account of its 
humanitarian activity throughout the war, and. Cordell Hull for his prothi- 
nent part in the creation of the United Nations. 

The character of these two awards is indicative. of the succeeding Prize 
awards. These may be grouped in two categories. To. the first category belong 

ersons and institutions who, like Cordelt Hull, have worked in close connec- 
tion with international organizations, first of all the United Nations. To the 
second category belong those who, like the Red Cross Committee, on a 
humanitarian basis have set out-to create material and spiritual conditions 
for a permanent relaxation of tensions. or 

In the first category one will find persons who have made a decisive con- 
tribution. to the adjustment of conflicts which have been a real threat to 
world peace. In this connection we should like to mention Ralph Bunche, 
who after the murder of Count Folke Bernadotte took over the task as U N 
mediator in the warfare between Israel and the Arab states and ‘who suc- 
ceeded in arranging for a truce in 1949. Inc idéntally, it was a conflict in 
almost the same area (the Suez conflict) whose solution. under the auspices 
of the UN made Lester Pearson a Peace Prize: winner last year. 

‘ Another group of persons belonging to the same category hav e made con- . 
tributions to international understanding, but by taking a more Jong-range 
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‘ : THE NORWEGIAN NOBEL ANSTITUTE IN ‘OSLO 


. In front of the building may be seen a bust 
of Alfred Nobel by Gustav Vigeland. 


view.. We mention here Lord Boyd Qrr, whose ideas about a more effective 
and just: ‘nutrition policy were, an inspiring force jn, thre creation .of FAO, 
and who-in fact became the first director of that organization. The name 
of Léon Jouhaux i is connected with another great international task, that of 
improving labor conditions. throughout the’ world through the International 
Labor.Organization; an agency which’ like the International Court of Justice 
has survived the League of Nations. And‘as the inspiring force of the new 
organization OEEC, George Marshall was awarded the Prize in 1953. The 
very idea behind the -Marshall plan, although not realized on such a uni- 
versal scale as conceived, explains the fact why a great war leader could be 
awarded the Peace.Prize. oa 

Placed midway between international ka and individual hu- 
manitarians one will find thre UN High Commissioner for Refugees, whose 
efforts were recognized-with the Peace award; and ‘prominent humanitarian 
organizations on a private. basis, The American’ Friends Service Committee 
and The Friends ‘Service Council, have also been awarded the-Prize. The 
same humanitarian ideals -inspired prize winners like Emily.Greene Balch 
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in her activity in the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, | 
and John Mott in organizing students in different countries for religious’. 
and humanitarian purposes. . ue 
Last but not least, mention must be. made of Albert Schweitzer, whose 
unique humanitarian work under’ the guidance of- his cultural philosophy 
has proved such an inspiring force throughout the world. Schweitzer: was 
justly recognized with the Peace Prize for 1952. 


In our days of severe tensions and cold war it may seem an almost sterile 
and hopeless task to award the Peace Prize. Nevertheless, the Norwegian | 
Nobel Committee has kept up its work, and there is a general: feeling that 
the Committee's decisions, all in all, have been met with positive .response | 
in the greater part of the civilized world. In i947 Henry .J. Cadbury, repre- - 
sentative of The American Friends Service Committee,.cited an old Chinese: 
saying: “Better to light a candle than to curse.the darkness’’. This I should 
think might be a very proper motto for the activity. of the Norwegian Nobel 
Committee and the Nobel Institute, as.indeed it ought to be the slogan for 
all mankind, suffering today as never before under the stress of tensions and 
mutual ‘distrust and longing for a new and better warld. | 


August Schou is the Director of tk? Norwegian’Nobel Ivistitute. He has 
written numerous books qnd articles on histoty-and international affairs. 





“CARL “DREYER: FILM-MAKER: OF .GENIUS 
By DAVID: - GUNSTON 


ARL THEODOR DREYER is not only the finest film-maker Denmark 

has given the world, but one of the world’s few really great directors, 

whose long career in the serious cinema has been at once rare, 
curious and compelling. It is more than significant that his 38 years in films 
should have produced only 13 feature-length movies, for he has always been 
an individualist, a Connoisseur’s film-mz iker whose work is infallibly meticu- 
lous. He is as far’ removed from ‘the typical slick, highly .eficient commercial 
director of today as-is, possible to imagine, yet his pictures, especially the 
world-famous Thé Passion of Joan of A rc.and Day of Wrath, not only auto- 
matically became textbook classics, but live as constant sources of inspiration 
to all who are concerned: with filling the screen with life, light and beauty. 

- The son of a Danish father and a Swedish mother, Dreyer was born in 
4 i toobeieae ta 1889, and such ‘is the fascinating oddity by which almost 
‘all successful film men first become associated with the medium, it was not 
until he was about 24 that he really began to consider a life as a film director. 
‘ Hitherto his interests had lain chiefly in journalism; a second string he has 
“never cast off, for in later life, in between long: periods of film inactivity, he 
has often supported himselt by his pen. 

Cart Dreyer’s mother: died shortly after he was born, and he came to be 
‘adopted by a Danish family. Under compulsion, he was taught music, and 
after a fated attempt to become a café pianist, he secured a clerical post in 
the. Great’ Northern, Telegraph Company in Copenhagen—not because he 
had office ambitions, but because he. fondly dreamed such a post would 
speedily take him abroad, to the beckoning Orient. After a very short time, 
‘the individualist appeared, and appalled by the realization that ahead lay 
fifty years of mapped-out advancement in that self-same office among the 
accounts ledgers, he resigned his post and has never lived to regret it. 
Although he has never been a bohemian, Dreyer soon drifted towards a 
radical student group on the fringes of art and literature, and after some 
initial success writing. theater notices for provincial newspapers, speedily 
_ began to.make a name for himself in the Copenhagen newspapers, particu- 
larly Berlingske Tidende/and Ekstrabladet. 

“On the latter, under the famous editor Frejlif Olsen, he learned to abhor 


the sham: and the affected in everything, not least in actors and acting and 


those who exhibited more artistic natures than’ artistry. Since then he has 
retained a near-contempt for affected actors and actresses, always demanding 
a clear-cut, simple naturalism in his players, and making’ no secret of his 
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preference for non-actors in his films. His contributions for the new spaper. 
took the form of piercing, witty exposés-of such artistic shams, written for 
some time under the modest pseudonym of ‘I ommen”’. which he still uses), 
and maliciously illustrated by Carl Jensen: fe, Saha 
[hen, about 1912, seeking a change, he landed a dialogue-writing job . 
with Nordisk Films Kompagni. Gradually he ‘was drifting into film-making 
proper. First he was given scripts to-do, then novels to adapt for. the screen, 
then over several years he learned the secrets of edjting-and- other .technical! 
aspects of the medium. Eventually, by 1918, he felt confident enough to ask 
to be allowed to direct a film. His first creation was .The. President ‘(1g20), 
a lively silent film in the good old moralistic melodramatic style of those 
times, adapted by Dreyer hiniself from the novel by Karl Emil Franzo. 
Intoxicated with the vast, almost untapped possibilities of the cinema me- 
- dium, young Dreyer paid little heed to the acting, which was either limp 
. and insipid, or horribly and talsely meJodramatic in the stvle he had con- 
demned for years! However, he mastered the importance of editing the pic- 
ture for emotional effect. Yet even im the beginning, his personal methods 
came out: realizing instinctively that the eye of the camera cannot be de- 
‘ceived, he insisted on the parts of old ‘people being played bv really old 
people, regardless of whether or not they could act while ror a crowd ina 
courtroom scene he disdained the usual “extras”, and collected his own 
types elsewhere, many from the Copenhagen Glovers’ Guild. It was such 
methods that in the future were to make his films stand out—and also to de- 
prive him of many a commercial studio directing commission. Above all, ‘he 
was patently aware -Of the most interesting thing ini the whole world, the 
human face, and used close-ups as he intended to go on using them, : plain, 
unadorned, telling mirrors of the human soul. ba 
Dreyer’s next film was a tremendous advance, made when:he was under 
the influence of that immensely influential American ‘film-maker, D. W. 
Griffith. Adapted from the novel by Marie Corelli, Leaves from Satan’s Book 
was released in 1921, a strange but skillful aJlegory of human betrayal, shown 
in four separate historical episodes: The players among them the famous 
Danish star, Clara Pontoppidan) disliked Drever’s fondness for hugé close-uy 
at the big emotional moments, preferring in those day s to have'someone in 
full-length to “act at,” while the produc ers thought their voung prodigy 


Ss 


had gone crazy witlr his tense, electrifving editing stvle of many juxtaposed 


> 


3- and 4-second shots 4 /a Griffith. But Dreyer got his own way and the fin- 
ished film was both effective and successful, which pleased everyone. 


Also completed in 1921 was the touching, lyrical and 


humorous The: 
Parson’s Widow, again derivative in style, this time-from the great Swedish 
director Victor Sjéstr6m. Adapted from a short story by: 


the Norwegian 
author Kristofer Janson, it was based on historical fact and told the story 
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Carl Dre yer 


of a yeung cleric forced to-marry an old parson’s, widow in order to obtain 
the living she held from her-dead husband! -Shot almost entirely on location 
in the Norwegian countryside, it was a-beautiful film full of genuine peasant 
atmosphere and dominated by the moving performance of Hildur Carlberg 
as the majestic old lady. And here we come to another interesting facet of 


Dreyer’ s work, his uncanny, almost hypnotic power over his performers. This 
gallant old actress, 77 years old and already mortally ill during the shooting, 
vas imbued with vigor and humor by Dreyer’s direction. She promised him 


she would hold out till the picture: was finished; and she died a month or 
two afterwards.. ; 
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preference for non-actors in bia films. His contributions for the newspape 
took the form of ‘piercing, witty exposés of such artistic shams, written for 
some time under the modest pseudonym of “Tommen” (whic h he still uses), - 
and. maliciously illustrated by Carl Jensen. ; 

Then,, about 1912, | seeking a change, he landed a dialogue-writing job 
with Nordisk Films Kompagni. Gradually he was drifting into film-making ° 
- proper. First he was given scripts to do, ‘then novels to adapt for-the screen, 
then over several years he learned the secrets of editing’ and other’ technical 
aspec ts of the medium. Ey entually, by 1918, he felt confidént enough to- ask 

to be allowed to direct a film. His: first creation was The’ President (1920), 
a lively silent film in the good old mor alistic melodramatic style of those 
times, adapted by Dreyér himself from the novel by Karl Emil Franzo. 

Intoxicated with the vast, altnost untapped possibilities of the cinema me- 
dium, young Dreyer paid little heed to the acting; which was either linip 
and insipid, or horribly and falsely melodram: stic in the style -he had con- 
demned for years! However, he mastered the importance: of editing the pic- 
ture for emotional effect. Yet.ever in the beginning, his personal methods 
came out: realizing instinctively t) t the eye of the camera cannot be de- 
ceived, he insisted on the parts c old people being played by really old 
people, regardless of whether or not ‘they could act, while for‘a crowd, in a 
courtroom scene he disdained the usual “extras” and ‘collected his own 
types elsewhere, many from the Copenhagen Glovers’-Guild. It was such 
methods that in the future were to make his films stand out—and also.to de- 
prive him of many a commercial studio directing commission. Above all; he 
was patently aware of the most interesting thing in the whole world, the 
human face, and used close-ups as‘ he intended to go on ‘using them, plain, 
unadorned, telling mirrors of the human soul. 

Dreyer’s next film was a tremendous advance, made when he was under 
the influence of that immensely influential American film-maker; D. W. 
Griffith. Adapted from the novel by Marie Corelli, Leaves from Satan’s Book 
“was released in 1921, a strange but skillful allegory of human betrayal, shown 
in four separate historical episodes. The players (among them the famous 
Danish star, Clara Pontoppidan) disliked Dreyer’s fondness for huge close-ups 
"at the big emotional moments, preferring in those days to liave someone in 
‘full-length to “act at,” while the producers thought theit young prodigy 
had gone crazy with his tense, electrifying editing style of many juxtaposed 
g- and 4-second shots 4 la Griffith. But Dreyer got his own way, and the fin- 
ished film was both effective and successful, which pleased everyone. 

Also completed in - rg21 was the touching, lyrical and humorous The 
Parson’s Widow, again derivative in style, this time from the great Swedish 
director Victor Sjéstrém. Adapted from a sliort story by the Norwegian 
author Kristofer Janson, it was based on historical fact and told the story 
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of a young cleric forced to marry an old parson’s widow in order to obtain 
the living she held from her dead husband! Shot almost entirely on location 
in the Notwegian countryside, it was a beautiful film full of genuine peasant 
atmosphere and dominated by the: mov ing performance of Hildur Carlberg 
as the majestic old lady. And here we come to another interesting facet of 


Dreyer’s work, his uncanny, almost hypnotic power over his performers. This 
gallant old actress, 77 years old and already mortally.ill during the shooting, 
was imbued with vigor and humor by Dreyer’s direction. She promised him 
she would -hold .out. till the picture was finished; and she died a month or 
two afterwards. : 
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A scene from “Leaves from Satan’s Book” 


‘During the ‘twenties Dreyer’s star as an original film director was shining 
brightly. He made pictures in Denmark and Germany, and most were very 
successful, both commercially and critically. Thus it came about that he 
was invited to Paris by a leading French film company to make what they 
confidently expected would be a great film. He was given the choice of thrée 
‘biographical subjects: Catherine de Medici, Marie Antoinette and Joan of 
Are, and of course irresistibly attracted by themes both ‘medieval and re 
ligious, he’ chose the latter. For some eighteen months he worked incessantly 
on his masterpiece The Passion of Joan of Arc, which was given to the 
world in 1928. It cost a modest $200,000, made Dreyer a nanie found. in 
every -film textbook written since, and gave the cinema an unrivaled classic 
of purity, vision and intensity. 2 

Ostensibly based on recently-uncovered disclosures about the trial of the 
Maid of Orleans,-the film was really Dreyer's own conception ot Joan asa 
saint bewildered and bullied by cruel religious orthodoxy. All Dreyer’s work. 
has an extraordinary intensity, this picture -more than ‘any. For that! reason 


it is not an “easy” film to watch, rather a trying yet ultimately rewarding 
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A scene. from The Pas l 


experience. Shooting in the exact order seen-on the screen, and aorking 
week after week ina carefully built medieval set that is only briefly glimpsed 
in the finished picture, Dreyer convinced his cast that they were indeed re 
living the agony;of Joan’s last hours, for the five final trials of the heretic 
oir] were compressed in the film-‘into less than twenty-four hours. For the 
part of Joan, Dreyer. chose -Marie’ Falconetti,.a young actress of no great 
noement, yet he obtained from her a long performance that has seldom been 
equaled and never .bettered. One feels that her tired expression, her lined 
face and bitter tears are all real, as they indeed were, fon the Dane made het 
kneel for hours on cold flagstones, rehearsing tiny scenes endlessly until she 
cowld stand no more—and produced the facial expressions he wanted! It has 
been said, perhaps not entirely without truth, that Falconett. had almost 
every drop -of talent squeezed out of her by Dreyer fon this film. Certainly 
she never again achieved such a, performance up to her death in 1948... 
This unique film consists almost entirely of great harsh close ups—not of 
handsome, attificiaily made-up faces but of rough, sweaty, pitted, - tear- 


stained, warty, crue], embittered visages all photographed with microscopic 
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ruthlessness without any make-up whatsoever. All the monks” *tonsuires jn 
the film are real, and in one scene we see Falconetti having’ her head shaved 
by a warder. Such was the realism Dreyer achieved, and his plain white sets 
and drab, unspectacular costumes: made his film curiously modern in appeal 
yet still faithful to its period. Its- unfolding of the ordeal of a naive young 
girl forced to condemn herself for the sake of religious and power politics 
gives the picture a timeless universality that has not dated in.thirty years. 

Although ari initial success commercially, it was soon swamped by: the 
rising tide of talking films. One of the last really creat silént pictures, it 
actually cried out for sound itself—a fact Dreyer himself recognized—for the 
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“A scene from “Day ‘of Wrath” 


great faces and mouths of Joan's inquisitors’ needed! roaring and ‘snarling 
voicés:on a soundtiack. But that -would have destroyed its present. universal 
appeal. As Ebbe Neergard’ says: “It is a film made kneeling,.and this shines 
out of its style.” : 

After completing this film Dreyer quaireled tits its‘ producers over a 
breach of contract,‘and in 1931 he formed his own conipany, financed by the 
wealthy young German film enthusi: ist; Baren Nicolas de G unzburg. Che 
-result of this coll: iboration Was a very different, yet an equally strange film, 
Vampyr (The Strange Adventure s of David Gray) ‘( 1932), with a soundtrack 
in German. Loosely based on.a Sheridan le Fanu ‘tale of the \ umpire legend, 
it is noteworthy fos its unc anny atmosphere rather than for its acting o1 
story effects. Again choosing’ his. performers for their “mental ‘resemblance’ 
to their roles, Dreyer achieved effective acting where he considered necessary, 
and although the movie as a ‘whole does not quite come off, its eerie quality: 
owes not a little to its misty photography by Rudoph Maté (who also shot 
Joan of Arc and is now a successful Hollywood director), and its use of 
queer locations like a deserted chateau, and a derelict ice-factory instead of 
an ordinary studio. 
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After making this rather odd’ film, it is ,hardly surprising Dreyer was 
not inundated with offers from the commer ial film world. ‘There were many 
plans, innumerable setbac ks, humiliations and defeats. He .was deserted i 
North Africa while on a project for a French producer. He turned te 
several contract$ over the Years since they did not give him the complete 
freedom he had always -insisted upon. Nearly twelve years elapsed before 
another feature film could be planned, and Dreyer, -quiet, unambitious, 
perhaps a little ascetic, returned to being ‘““Tommen” the journalist, writing 
a daily column on the law court reports. 

Chen the Danish film company, Palladium, for whom he h: id made a:silent 
‘film twenty years earlier, courageously invited him to make Day of Wrath 
(Vredens Dag), which was to- become his sound masterpiece. .Again, the 
budget was very modest. (about $50,000) and the story, a grim. tale of 
medieval witch-hunting in Denmark, was Dreyer’s ‘own choice, from .Hans 

~ Wiers-Jensen’s play Anne Pedersdotter. And again the’ atmosphere. was 
uhcannily re-created, even though—o1 perhaps ‘because—it was the darkest 
days:of German occupation. |. 

All the old ‘intensity and care, added now to real skill with sound, par- 
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ticularly bells and the voices.of choirboys, went into the making of Day of 
Wrath, which was greatly liked in ‘Scandinavia and Europe generally, but 
not in America, when it crossed the Atlantic some five years after its release 
in 1943. Thé critics disliked its harshness and especially what they considered 
to-be its painful. slowness. But all Dreyer’s films are slow by Hollywood stand- 
ards, but-rio less worthy,” as, was recognized by one critic, Archer Winsten of 
‘the Néw York Post, who wrote: ““That any critic can suggest that its slow 
movement is a fault reveals a deep-rooted depreciation of taste. Far too 
"many sensational films, the critics’ daily poison, all action and no thought,’ 
create this sad hypnotism.” British critics were equally perceptive, notably 
the late Richard Winnington who described the film as “‘a classic that will 
‘ravage you with its power of horror and pity and will haunt you with its 
‘ beauty.” Certainly his Rembrandtesque intimacy with his characters stands 
up, as with all his films, to repeated viewings. 
After working in short films and. documentaries, Carl Dreyer ‘again suc- 
ceeded in secuting backing for his last film to date, The Word (Ordet), fronr 
Kaj.Munk’s famaus pl Ay about a young farmer obsessed with the strange idea 
that he -is Christ. Majestic, austere and deeply felt, Fhe Word is held by 
some to be Dreyer’ s most personal film: and it fittingly marked the occasion 
of his being’ awarded the Golden Lion of St..Mark for his artistic work, at 
the Venice Film Festival of 1955- A great success'in Denmark, this film has 
also been shown commercially in the U.S.A. and was very well received. 
Che commercial cinema’s response to a very sensitive artist with a rare 
instinct for his medium, has thus been varied, Fortunately he is well equipped 
to weather both praise and setbacks, for in addition ‘to his Gther. gifts Carl 
Theodor Dreyer possesses the. priceless qjualities of humility ‘and self- criti- 
cism, both of which are characteristics of a great man. 


David Gunston is ‘a British writer who-has taken a special interest in the 
motion picture production of Scandinavia. 





TWO ETCHINGS. BY STIG BORGLIND 


NDERS ZORN has eften been called the world’ s best etcher ‘since Rem- 
brandt. Now Sweden has another great etcher, Stig Borglind. Zorn’s 
favorite subjects were: women—the Swedish farm-girl stretched: 

naked in the sun on a rock be side her swimming pool, or th 1e highly dressed’ 
sophisticated woman of the salons of Paris. Borglind’s ‘favorite subjects 
are the. Acropolis “of Athens and Swedish nature. Borglind lives‘and works 
in his own house, a veritable museum, at Svardsj6 in Dalarné, w vhere he also - 
entertains visiting artists from, the Centinent. | 

The two- etchings reproduced in the ‘Review are “Flora.Syecica ‘I’ and 

“Winter Game” ; 

“Flora Suecica 1” was cut direct on the -copper pate without preceding 
studies and drawings in 1937 and reproduced in 1938. Its dimensions are 
316 (286) x 232 (216) mm. These are Swedisli summer flowers and insects. 
The Swedish names of the flowers are: ‘akleja, daldocka, guckosko, humle, 
iris, krakvicker, kummin, lilja, pimpinellaras, vallmo. 

“Winter Game” was etched in ‘1944. Its dimensions are 342 (331) x 
272 (262} mm. Here one finds the white hare and the pti armigan 1 in gracious 
proportions. 

These two etchings are especial favorites’ of those’ who love the wilder- 
. nesses of. Sweden Whether in summer time or in winter. ‘Liljefors was the 
great painter of animal life, but Linnaeus, Borglind, the poets and the 
children of Sweden have done best to praise the flowers. Nearly every 
Swedish child. is so trained in botany that he knows the Latin names given 
them by Linnaeus of all’ the flowers depicted in ‘Borglirid’s etching.. 
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'. ““RLORA SUECICA I” 


An etching by Stig Borglind 
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* “WINTER GAME”: 


etching by Stig Borslir 





SELMA’ LAGERLOF 


A CENTENNIAL TRIBUTE 


By FREDERIC 


] 
HE BURDEN OF* BEING an author,ol 


world renown. is-great, 


even more weighty if one creates - 


Quite ; 


works that become best-sellers. 


often; criti¢s tend’ to lok down their 


intellectual . noses with  scorm ‘and 


disdain at popular writers. 
felt ‘to 
relationship between a Lack of quality 


-In‘our age, 


there:.is_ often - exist a 


and literary standard-and high’ sales 


figures. -This is a partial reason. why 
critics feel ‘that growing popularity may 
well be-a_ artistic 


result of decreasing 
. 3 ‘ 


talent. In .most cases, critics tend -to 
be riglit when they apply this equation. 

Selma Lagerlof gainéd the greatest 
and. most wide-spread ‘popularity and 
recognition | of fiction 


any Swedish’ 


‘and there 
that 
proach her works with ‘suspicion 
Now, 
iooth — ‘of her 
20, 58), 


writer,’ seems to be 


doubt some Swedish critics ap- 


and 


even preconceptions. on the oc- 


casion ‘of the 


birth 


(November when’ we 


vlance at the ante of her repu- 


tation, we find that she had great dif- 


ficulay in gaining recognition, but when 


it came it mushroomed into gigantic 


proportions. In recent years,..hawever, 


the critical acclaim of her -books seems. 


to have lost some of its fervor. 


But it is in no way sufficient to ‘loek- 


at the curve of her reputation, for there 
that 
She made hér 


are namerous” factors have in- 


fluenced its trends. ° first 


appearance. at a time when 


were trying to objectively observe and 


but it, is 


: Erik 


certain * ‘marked “a 


little 


- of heroic action, gallantry, 


‘and the 


‘imagination of ‘this hypersensitive 


‘Selma 


writers *.’ reader. 


FLEISHER 


calculate the cause-and-effect relation- 
ship among human beings; the natural- 
istic and, realistic authors were living 


in an age of reason and enlightenment. 


Selma Lagerlof and her contemporaries, 


who included Verner von Heidenstam, 


Gustaf Fréding, Oscar Levertin, and 


Axel Karlfeldt, 


reaction 


among others, 


against their pre- 
decessors and a’ move towards romanti- 
cism., This was not an abrupt conversion 
Although these 


wl iters were in mz any respects romantics, 


but a slow transition. 


they possessed. also a certain ‘basic real- 
ism that was not too far removed from 
the prev ious. gener ration of writers. 


‘However, - Selma Lagerlof often en- 


tered a wor Id of mystical powers, where 
she describe J actions of forces in strik- 


ing colors, sometimes delightful, some- 


times weird. and frightening. . She 


’ created romantic adventures in a world 


and chivalry. 
Memories from her childhood-and. the 
stories she had he: ard during. this: periad 
formed ‘a basis“for’ mueh of her writings 
that oscillated 


between the realms of 


reality and ‘fantasy, the commonplace, 


] he 
and 


fantastic and miraculous. 


child well 


release of tension in a world th: at allow- 


lane may have found a 


ed romantic dreams. 
feel 
re too depend- 


Thére’ are also many who that 
Lagerlot’s works a 
ent on her period to interest a modern, 
_As time goes on,-they feel that 


her .bodoks will have increasing; difficulty 
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to communicate to future generations; 
her world belongs to her age, they: say 
But one if this is not the 
judgment, and _ evaluation of a 
simistic 


may wonder 
pes- 
and anxiety. 
Selma Lagerl6f related frightening and 
fantastic 
the 


age. of realism 


tales that were 
veils of She de- 
scribed the battle between good and 
evil, and the 


strange powers. 
the 
one often lacked the traits of the other; 
the personalities of her characters were 
not a mixture of both. 


person representing 


She wrote 


heroes, honofable people, pure. 


evil beings, success: and failure; -in a 


her characters were symbols of a 


‘trait, but’ they were not handled sym- 


bolically. And so. hér 


that 
she was unable‘to, penetrate the surface 
of people 


critics say, 


characters .are 
convincing. and lack life. 
is not unwarranted.’ 


and her not 


But such devalua- 


tion of Selma Lagerléf results also from ¥ 
the fact that at the height of her career 


she was praised far out’ of ‘proportion 
to her real talent. 

One 
and nearly 


birth 
Selma 


hundred vears after her 


seventy ve ars’, after 


Lagerlof published her first book, .there . 


seems’ to be little question’ that _ this, 
Swedish authoreéss is one of the greatest 
narrators ever to appear in Sc andinavia. 
Naturally, ‘all 
outstanding importance, 


not her works dre of 


some 


that mav be of little 


the contemporary reader, bit they may 


regain a position of prominence in a. 


future age: 

M1 
_ No other Swedish author has gained 
as much fame.as Selma Lagerlof. Few 


authors in the world have been loved 


as sincerely and had as many memorials“ 


erected in various’ parts of ‘the’ 


The 


world. 


fictional characters of ‘few 


‘been of equal. importarice in 
shrouded in’ 


. that - 


about. 
love,- 


‘lems; 
This criticism’ 


does not alw: LVS realize. 


and there are. 
_interest to- 


-when shé was’ unable to assist 


‘woman in.-the 


writers | 
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have gained a position in the imagina- 


.tions of people of such varied religions 


and -xaces. ‘Even fewer have 


filled 
readers to tears and smiles of 


And 


, anxiety, 


gaiety. . few have 


other authors 
giving - 


foreigners an impression of her country 


‘and people as has’ Selma Lagerléf. . 


‘As is so often the case, readers believe 


their - surface impressions of a. 


fictional work reflect the life and pers 


sonality ‘of the ‘author: ‘Success and 


praise also tend’to blind them to the 


‘But 


conflicts and sotrows of.the creator: 


a closer -lodk at Selma Lagerlot reveals 


that, beneath this Warm, kind,-generous 


there was a 
personality driven by ambitions, filled 


and ‘often happy surface, 


with emotional and intellectual- prob:. 


seeking ‘hope and _ beliefs, and-- 


surrounded, at times, by a haunting 
_Behind thése impressions of 


there’ 


loneliness. 


harmony was disharmony and 
‘tension and uncertainty. 

‘When Selma Lagerlof wrote “ ‘Your 
sorrow is your own and ‘you, should 


bear: it yourself.’- This is the best that 
Vi ictor Rydberg has said”, she revealed 
a part of her inner self that the readey 


And one ob- 


tains another picture of the authoress 


when taking note of the fact that-she 


often was pleading and begging. for 
strength and inspiration to enable her 


to- write or suffered feelings of guilt 
all 


famous 


the 


people: who turned. to this 


belief that her resources 
were ‘unlimited. 

A hundred years ago, on the evening 
1858, Selma Lagerl6f 


was born at Marbacka 


of November 20, 
in the province 
Mar- 


, and 


of Yarmland. The family home, 
backa, 


came to be of 


-was filled with tradition 


primary importance to 
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her writings; the interplay’ be tween 
generations and their evolution became 
one of the main pillars of her. work and 
her beliefs. 

Elin 


standing biography to date on Selma 


Wagener, who wrote the out 


Lagerl6éf, said that her roots reached 


far into the past; her relationship: with 


ho 
ue 





it was completely different from ours. 
We know this becanse.she had the 
ability in‘ her moments of creation to 


re-live this so joyously, so painfully, so: 


_ clearly that it has become accessible to 


ill! Selma .Lagerléf’s knowledge was. 
like that of a 


farthest root tips in deep springs. As 


tree when it lowers its 
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one knows that deep springs are a lished his first collection of poetry 


necessary condition for a- free to blos-~ 


som and grow, one knows abut Selma 
Lagerléf's works. The defotmed leg of 
the little girl may also be considered 
The 


a necessary condition. 


‘placed the child,in a unique position, 
preparing her for humiliation, sharpen- ° 
ing her ears, deepening her sensitivity © 
and memory. When she knew shé could. 


never make her way to a fich’ life by 
the means that were open to the young 


and gifted women- around -Gésta 


Berling, her desire and, longing had to’ 


- seek other paths. 
Hil 
In 1902, Selma Lagerl6f described the 
creation of her first book; Gésta 


Berling’s Saga, often considered her 


most outstanding and lasting work, as . 


follows: “Once upon a time” there was 
a saga that wished to be told and led out 
intq the world.” It was when she. had 
come to’ Stockholm to go to teacher's 
school that one day when she was on 
her way home from:a class that she 
realized the literary value of the Varm- 
land tales and legends she had heard 
child. 
Stockholm street. She had just had a 
got the 
thought that her world in Varmland 


as a Inspiration hit her on a 


literature class when she 
was no less strange than was Bellman’s 
Fredman or Runeberg’s Fdanrik .Stal. 
But ten years passed before this first 
. inspiration was transformed into the 


completed form of Gésta Berling’s Saga. 


She tried to write it in a number of ° 
different manners before she was finally- 


‘satished. Furthermore, she was busy 
teaching school at this time, and the 


family was compelled to sell Marbacka. 


Gosta Berling’s Saga was first pub-. 


lished in 1891, the same year that the 
Varmland poet .Gustaf Fréding pub- 


affliction’ 


-gifted 


Gitarr och dragharmonika. However, 
Selma Lagerléf’s talent did not gain 
immediate recognition: Most -critics 
were rather disturbed by the book as 
they found it so different. It was not 
a novel in the conventional sense and ‘it 
was in no ways similar to the writings 


of-the--period. The discovery that she 


‘was a great writer was’ made ‘by the 


-Danish critic Georg. Brandes over a 


year later. 


When the highly-tespected Brandes 


- announced his finding of a new and. 


Swedish. writer, other critics 
turned to look more’ closely -at Selma 
Lagerléf, and her reputation started 
to skyrocket. “Gésta Berling’s Saga is 
a collection .of stories and tales that’ 


are rather ‘loosely connerted, and some 


‘of her imaginative flights from the main 


-Story.seem to have no.real connection 


at all; this ‘is particularly true of. the 
latter part of thé book. 

.-However, a closer look at Gésta 
that 


some sections add little to-the.action 


Berling’s. Saga reveals although 
and narrative qualities of the book they 
serve a definite purpose by reproducing 
the life, -customs, beliefs, the whole 
the 


environment of They 


perform a function similar to sets ‘for 


Cavaliers. 


a play. One might even be able to 


savy that they are to a certain extent 


a necessary condition. to enable the 


Cavaliers to-live their lives in -the way 
they do. 

Selma Lagerléf- became the outstand- 
ing modern author to write in the. vein 
of the Icelandic sagas. The world of 
Gésta Berling’s loves and tribulations,. 
the mystery of the province, the pranks 


-and strivings of the Cavaliers and'many 


other aspects of the story open the roads 


of ‘dreams, imagination and hope for 
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the reader in a prose poetry that some- 


times becomes pure poetry. 

From this point on Selma Lagerlof 
produced a great number of books: Her 
next important ‘work was Aiitikrists 


mirakler (i897), which was followed by. 


Drottningar. i Kungahdlla -(i:89), a 


collection of short stories; En herrgdards-. 


sigen (1899),'a hovella;.the large work 


Jerusalem; (1901-1902); Nils, Holgerssons* 


underbara resa (1906-1907); Liljecronas 
‘hem (1911); Korkarlen (1912); Kejsarn 
av Portugallien (1914); the trilogy 


Lowenskéldska ringen,-Charlotte Léw- 


enskéld and. Anna Swdard. (1925-1928); . 
and -her autobiographical books Mar- 


backa, .Ett barns memoarer and Dag- 
bok 


books came increasing fame. 


(1922-1932). Along with these 
She ‘was 
awarded the. Nebel Prize, an honorary 


doctor's degree was conferred upon.her, 


ahd she: became a member of the: 


Swedish Academy. 
One might say that The Wonderful 


Adventures of Nils has done more in‘ 


giving ‘foreigners an, impression: and 


conception of Sweden than any other 


work. From the baek of a goose in 
flight, Selma Lagerléf coyered the whole 
country, and as a result of frequent 


. day aestheticians. 
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stops she was able to Swoop down into 
many areas and portray their life .and 
ways. What many foreign readers do 
not realize is that this book was written 
primarily a3 a geography book ,for 
Swedish schools. Surprised as many 
educators were by this method of*con- 
veying a knowledge of their country to 
children, there was no question’ that 
the interest of the: children could and. 


was captured; and as they would read 


the book with enthusiasm they even 
learned a great deal about the land- 
scape and conditions of their own coun- 
try. :The strange and unusual fate of 
this school-book was that it became one 
of.the world’s best known and loved 
of‘all children’s books. 


When Selma Lagerléf passed away in 
1940 her books had been sold by the 
millions around the warld. She had the 
gift to tell a story; this talent is ap-. 
preciated by the general ‘public but 
looked .on with suspicion by modern 
icians. But behind all of 
this was a. life of loneliness .in fame, 
disrupted friendships, “and constant 


wondering about the ‘unanswerable 


problems of ite. 


Frederic Fleisher, a resident of Stockholm, 1s an. American writer and critic: 
who has contributed several articles to the Review-on literary topics. 
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View North 


of a section connecting the 


circular Hedeby Wall 


SCHLESWIG: PARADISE OF NORTHERN RELICS 


By HEDIN BRONNER | 


Pi 


ptographs 


ARE GLIMPSES of early Norse’ his 
like 


meet the keen-eyed traveler. in 


tory, rifts in a gray 


the countryside around the city of 


Schleswig and other parts of Schleswig-. 
Holstein in West Germany. Thousands - 


of years before written records appeared 
in the North, this neck of land between 
the Continent and the Danish pen- 
insula began its role as a funnél for 
social, commercial, and military .move- 
ments; and there is not a Scandinavian 
today who can safely assert that none 
of his ancestors ever trod the grouhd 
here. Studded as it is with visible re: 
mains ranging in age from paleolithic 
to Viking times, the 


area is a rich 


by .the 


veil,’ 


duthoy 


: harvest ground to any oné with literary 
or antiquarian interests. Small wonder 
that: the loral “Nordists”—as the Ger- 
mans call, those who are engaged, in 
“thick as 
Autumnal Leaves that strow the Brooks 


Scandinavian studies—are 


in. Vallombrosia”’! And it is surely no, 
accident that ‘in a typical county like 
Eckernférde, midway: between Kiel and 
‘ Schleswig, a population of 30,000 sup- 
ports an antiquarian society numbering 


3,000 members! 


’ Best-known of all relics néar Schleswig 
are the ancient Danish defense ‘works 
Danevirke, several miles. of which can 


easily be recognized and explored by 
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anybody with a map and a good pait 
of shoes. Originally blocking the entire | 
ten-mile -“Schleswig land-pass”” between 
the Freene River at Hollingstedt and 
the ‘Schlei inlet at Schleswig, this im- 
‘pressive séries of edrthwork ramparts: 
was‘started by the Danish King Godfred 
‘in 808 A.D, to ward off expected attacks 
by Charlemagne. - Through the follow- 
ing ‘centuries, ‘additions and improve- 
y builders both 
known and whknown—notably ‘by Val- 


_ments ‘were made .by 


demar the Great, who in the second 
half of the twelfth century strengthened 
it with the great innovation of his time, 
‘baked ‘bricks. Readers -of Old Norse 
literature will remember various briel 
episodes ‘staged, in «this * setting, for 


instance Hakon Jarl's, aid to the Danish — 


King Harald in a successful defense 
against the Saxon King Otto II towards’ 
the end of the tenth«century.!. 

The best way.to see Danevirke today 


is to drive to the Rotenkrug Inn just . 


outside the village of Dannewerk, about 
two miles south-west of the-.city of 
Schleswig. :-The route is clearly.marked 
with carved wooden signs, starting in 
the vicinity’ of ‘the Schleswig. railway 
station, but the goirig is slow as the 
dirt, road, is in a condition apparently 
meant for tenth-century -trafhi¢. From 
‘Rotenkrug some corduroy steps ‘lead 
up onto ‘the wall—here. only - six -to 
twelve feet high. ' The’ well-trodden 
path along the top can then be followed 
long the visitor has*‘time on 


as as 


‘inclination.. A shart watk, leads to a 
saddle ‘where excavations’ once 
made to study the internal structure of 
the rainpart, and’ threé- distinct stages 
of constructign—.earthwork, field stone, 
Olaf 
I'ryggvason’s Saga, para. 26 Biugge & Seip ed 
1930. Be apm a 


Snorri Sturluson’s. Heimskringla 


were .- 


7 
BS fe 


ons Pe 


COLORFUI SIGNPOST S AT HEDEBY 
' + (HAITHABU) . 
Above the .gabled arrou pointing to the ‘ Wall 
and Old Town” is a carved relief map of the 


semi circular Hedeby wall. 


and red brick—can clearly be seen. Here 


and there the wall,is broken by gaps 


_where the surrounding farmlands ‘run 


through; these no. doubt are sites of 


fortified gates, no traces of which are 


now in evidence. 


- The. part. of Danevirke which is 


‘nearest Rotenkrug—called thé North 
.Wall, is topped by hedgerows of alder 
and hawthorn, through which one can 


_find charming-‘views of the adjacent 


The 


scene must have been very different 


meadows and cultivated fields. 


‘in’ ancient times, before the quiftwork 


of farmlands had replaced the original 


‘marsherass and. heather. “But in the 


distancé one can pick out reminders 


of the past in the forni of grave mounds . 
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TWIN ,GRAKEMOUNDS NEAR PANEUIRKI 


- The counfryside around’ Scitleswi 


that dot this landscape. 
straight dirt road running due south 
from Rotenkrug ‘still bears the dual 


names Heerweg (Army .Road) and 
Ochsenweg (Cattle Road) because from” 
prehistoric’ thraugh Viking times the 
most frequented route of armies late 
to be’ used by cattie-drovers—went 
nearbv.. ; 
For those who have time, a one-mile 


detour south along Ochsenweg (clearly 


tharked ‘by sign posts) leads to Kovirke 
(Kograben) , 


five miles long, fronted by. 


a low straight wall nearly 


a. shallow 


ditch. Still another few hundred vards 


calle d 


a parallel-running wall Ot 


farther south is‘ the so “short 
Kovirke 
nilar construction but only‘about 


| he 


ol these two walls are‘uncertain, but 


Sim {OO 


vards long. origin and purpos« 


thev are undoubtedly extremely o'd and 


mav be the system originally 


erected by King Godtred. It 


true, 


yery 
this, is 
found tobe ait will lend credence 


to a theory that ‘Danevirke was first 


And a long, 


g w dotted with, such retics 


south of the trading- 


Hedeby 


erected extinct 


town to include it in Danish 


‘territory, and that a new system—the 


North Wall and so-called Main Wall— 
had to be thrown up farther north 
when -Hedeby .fell into enemy hands. 

Phe North Wall continues into th 
Main Wall 
ot Rotenkrug. 


two miles southwest 
Its 


sOTIIC 


steep sixteen-Loot 


grass slope is impressive even to <a 


generation that is weary of human 


achievements, but the visitor mav_ be 


disappointed to learn that in its present 


hundred 


Danes ad: 


modern w 


hei and steepe 


proportions it IS 
] 
i 


not vet a 


vears old In 1s04 the ipted 


his section to. iriare, 


| 


more 


making it hit ane 


deepening the ditch in front of it 


free of brush and tre 


rw top 1s 
I 


i narrow earthen rampart, 


vell-engineered lines of which contrast 
vith % 
North 


[he 


1 
} 


he ma 
Wall 


Wwest¢ rm 


primi 


LIVE spect ol 


part ol 


Dane rke 
is the Crooked Wal!, continues 
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yee 


at 


‘DANEVIRKI 


A scene’ 


c 


along the Main Wall, showing 


the earthen parapet 


and tlie ditci 


on the south side (on the right 


in an irregular line from ‘this point 


through flat open country to. within- 


a few miles of Hollingstedt, where it 
mysteriously disappears into open. fields: 
For some ‘years the exact extent of it 
in this direction was uncertain, ‘until 
Jankuhn, Nesto1 


among the archaeologists in this area, 


Professor Herbert 


proved from aerial studies of vegetation 


that:-Danevirke had indeed been a com- . 


plete line of defense across the land- 


pass to the Treene, as Snorri described’ 


it some 700 years ago. 


No less interesting than Danevirke is 
wall 
marking the location of the lost.town 
of Hedeby (Heidaby, Haddeby, Hai 
thabu, Sliasborp “ol 


the’ great semi-circular earthen 


> 


Sliasvic!)— just 


- life and activity. 


across the Schlei ‘from Schleswig. Snorri, 
Ansgar and the writer of Njal’s Saga 


‘are among’ those who- mentioned this 


place whilé:it was still teeming with, 


Now it is only a 


Strangely quiet. row of hedgelined 


* ‘pastures on the green banks of the 


Haddebyer Noor -lagoon. It was once 
believed that Hedeby was ‘planned as 
a fortified town, a kind of pivot point 
ina comprehensive defense system, Ex- 
cavations and lateral studies by Profes- 


sor Jankuhn,? ‘however, have unveiled 


_a long and. fascinating history indicat- 


ing that Hedeby was.already flourish- 


ing when: the encircling wall was built. 


* Herbert Jankuhn, Haithaby, ein Handels 
platz der Wikingerzeit 


Neumiinster, _ Kar) 
Wachholtz Verlag, 1956, . 
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.; [The town was a natural consequence 


’ ‘of the fact that the short miarshy strip of ° 


land between the Treene and the Schlei 
was the best ‘trade-route between the 
‘** Rhine estuary and the Baltic, eliminat- 
-ing. a hazardous passage around the 


‘ Skaw of Jutland. -Dated coins, pottery, © 


ornaments, and utensils dug up at 


-Hedeby clearly reveal the direction and 


nature of the commercial traffic here 


‘ in ancient times, bringing the town into 
direct relationship ‘ with. a series of 


analogous trading centers like ‘ Birka. 


in Sweden: ‘Wares from the south were 
brought ‘up the Treene as far as to 
Hollingstedt and thence hauled over- 
-land—sometimes perhaps in. the very 
‘ships “ themselves—to’ Hedeby, where 


they could be traded or reloaded for 


further shipment ‘to the Northern and 


‘, Baltic countries -possibly even to the 
‘Black Sea and bevond. A _ fortified 
‘plateau rising outside one end of the 
w all indicates that the inhabitants were 
not unfamiliar with hostilities forcing 
periodic ‘evacuation of the population 
to safer ground. ° 

The 


‘Schleswig from the Kiel road is an 


approach’ ‘to Hedeby and 
‘experience néver to be forgotten, Across 
the Schlei: with its peaceful reed-lined 
banks rise .the red-tiled roofs of quaint 
old houses, the slende spire of an old 
- Gothic brick church, and the broad 
yellow. facade of Gottorp Castle, seat 
of the Dukes of Gottorp *(1568-1721). 
It is a landscape ‘of _breeze-touched 
waters and great open skies.. As ‘the 
road heads out across a: causeway, the 
view across, the Haddeby lagoon to the 
left reveals’ higher and more rolling 
land marked. by fields and copses, and 
the initiated can just discern one end 
of. the Hedeby wali near the water's 


edge. 


- across — its 


_church of, Haddeby 


sw cep 


. under the meadows. 
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A stranger,, however, will rely 
on a better landmark half a mile farther 
old 


whitewashed 


on, where an roadside inn bears 


end-wall, in 
picturesque lettering, the inscription 
Haddeby’. 


\cross the road stands the ancient stone 


“Historisches Gasthaus 
(present name of 
the parish), which deserves far more 
than the passing mention it may have 
in.this limited space. At the roadside 
stands a colorful carved wooden sign- 
post. bearing a three-dimensional plan 
of the Hedeby wall and an arrow point- 
ing out a footpath to the place. From 
here it is only a five-minute walk to the 
northern end of the wall: but in spite 
of the fact that the citv of Schleswig 
has done splendid work in marking this 
relics, it is an un-— 


as well as other 


fortunate fact that 


many travelers 
streak past without realizing what they 
are missing. 


At the 
hifteen-foot 


grass\ of the massive, 


top 


wall one pauses to survey 
the extensive area sheltered, as it were, 
in a giant dustpan, the front edge -of 


which is formed by the shoreline and 


* the sides‘and back by the semi-circular 


- wall..-It, is considerably more than 300 


vards across to the opposite end, and 


the eye can scarcely follow the entire. 


around because of hedgerows, 


trees, and earthen windbreaks of recent 
time—all of which confuse the picture. 


Io those who have -read Jankuhn’s 


eloquent work or heard him lecture, 


the peaceful fields stretching far below 


become’ enchanted with ‘the sights and 


sounds of a bustling town. Strange to 


‘think that those who found their jovs 


and sorrows in Hedeby are still there, 
thickly populating four burial grounds 
Not a 


name, not 
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a life history is known. : 
About the middle of. the eleventh 
century, Hedeby suddenly ceased to 


The last events to be 


exist. found 
mentioned in_ written records are the 
burning of the town by Harald Hard 
rade in. 1050 and a-plunderiig by the 
Wends in 1066. Thus plagued by re 
peated battles and_ fires, the entire 
population moved to the other side of 
the Schlei, where Schleswig now stands. 
The fact-that contemporary sources al 
ternately mentioned both Heidaby and 
‘Sliasvic has led to a theory - that the 


Heédeby people evacuated to an already 


existing settlement on the site of pres- 


Schleswig. Lu yal * scholars 


ent-day 


gainsay this, however, ‘maintaining that ° 


the original Heidaby—so named by 
visitors from the Scandinavian _pen- 
insula, to whom the surrounding heath 
(heidr) was the distinguishing feature 

was called Sliasvic by the people from 


vik} like 


regions where a deép inlet- 


.no relic proven to be from betore the 


Schleswig, argues against the existence 


have made 


’ Schleswig, Schlass Gottorp, 1952 pp. 66-68, 80 





‘Great's * bricky ¢ Rotenkrie 


the Schlei would be 


more unusual than 


a heath.? Though thé question ‘has not 


been settled conclusively,:the fact that 
twelfth century has ever been found in 


of habitations there at the ‘time of 
Hedeby. 


streets, and _ buildings, - archaeologists 


hough handicapped by busy 
extensive excavations ‘and 
are’ planning-a’ systematic series of test 
horings tor the near future. 

One of the most challenging prob 
old: Hedeby 


planned recovery ol two ancient vessels 


lems at the 


site is the 
known to be lying in the mud’ just off 
shore under the ‘Haddebyer Noor. .To 
accomplish ‘this without damage to the 
relics will be an expensive and difficult 
operation, pénding which they are 

Wolfgang . 
Ortsnamen 


Laur Die 


*Siidostschlesw igs”. 


wikingerzeitliche 
Volker und 


Stamme Stidostschleswigs in Mittelalter, 


friihen 








being. left in nature’s own preservative, 


surrounded by ‘a protective mesh. 


Scarcely a mile from Hedeby stands 
the only rune stone still remaining in 
‘the open in Germany. This is’ the so- 
called Skarthestein, probably erected by 
King Sveinn Tjuguskegg (Fork-beard) 
toward the close of ‘the tenth century.4 
‘Translated .into English;-itie text would 


read as follows: 


‘Sweiiin (the) King raised 

' (this) stone’ after (i.e. for) Skarthi ” 
-his follower who j 
fared west ‘(i.e. to England) but now 


was killed at Hedeby.- 


rhe stone. is located at the foot of . 


-a Viking age burial mound just outside 
‘the Busdorf. \ 


mound, .dating from .the Bronze Age, 


village . of ° 


once stood close by but has lone since 
disappeared. The two mounds togethe 
used .to bear the fitting name Twe 
bargen. : ee 

Three other rune stones from. the 
Danevirke-Hedeby , 


nroved to Gottorp, Castle; which houses 


area have been re- 
the Schleswig .. Holsteinisches ‘Landes 
museum (Schleswig-Holstein Historical 
. Museum, .formerly located in Kiel.) 


Here they can be viewed in a setting 


that 


combines the 


proper flavor of 
antiquity with modern display tech 
niques. One of them, the Erikstein,. is 
believed to be of about the same vintage 
as the Skarthestein and also ‘commemo: 


rates some one who fell at Hedeby. The 


other two—the Big Sigtrygg Stone and | 


Little: Sigtrvgg Stone—were raised. by 


a woman named Asfrid to her son, a 


King Sigtrygg, possibly of a short-lived 


> 


* Jankuhn, 


op cit., Pp- 81-83 


SCHLESWIG . oo, ae 


second 
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THE SKARTHESTEIN RUNE STONI 
King 


only 


{1 tenth-century memorim raised by a 


Sveinn for-one af his followers, this ts the 


rune: stone standing in open air in Germany. 


Behind it there is .a gravemound 


pe ssibly 


aised for the same Skarthi mentioned on the 


stone 


Hedeby 
beginning of the tenth century. 


Swedish dynasty in about the. 

The museum is in its own right one 
of the great attractions of Schleswig 
for, any orie interested in the ancient 
history of the Northern: countries. By 
going through’ -a succession of rooms 
arranged in chronological order, one 
can trace the development of different 
cultures from that of the prehistoric 
reindeer hunters to tliat of the Vikings. 
Each 


period and shows‘the characteristics of 


room cultural 


represents onc 
the time by means of three-dimensional 
relief maps, models, and exhumed relics. 
Among ‘the more spectacular exhibits 
in this series are a life-size cross-section 
model of a Stone Age burial mound 
a Viking 


taining a boat, underneath which there 


and one of \ge mound con 
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is a square chamber for the dead and 
an assortment of relics. ° 

Of particular interest in one of the 
Bronze Age rooms is a series of models 


showing clearly how bronze 


weap Mis 


and tools were molded. A nearby dis- 
play-case containing shiny new copies 
alongside ancient and corroded bronze 
spears and swords from the Schleswig- 
Holstein marshes, serves to correct any 
notion that our forebears of that period 
were colorless or crude in their outward 
appearance. The that 
when new gleamed like pure 
gold and that at least some of their 


garments were 


fact is their 


bronze 


richly colored. 


There are extensive sections of the 


Gottorp Museum devoted to interesting 


relics of more recent times, 


and many 


of them have some bearing on Scan- 


dinavian studies. But for those who 


are particularly fond‘of the Viking and 


pre-Viking periods there is yet another 
part of Gottorp to be me ntioned. 
is the Nydam Hall, 
next to the 


a one-story 
castle proper, where price- 
less finds from the Nydam marsh in 
North Schleswig are displayed along 


with some related things. 


Hedin Bronner, a frequent contributor to the REVIEW 


articles -on Scandinavian 


American periodicals. 


after havine 


here- 


* Age. 


gical problem,..or 


This . 


annex’ 


One of. the: 


subjects in 
A career officer in the U.S 
he was recently appointed: Diréctor of the 
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greatest treasures in ‘Northern, -Europe-i 

-the seventy- five foot long Nydam 
ship, well over 400 ‘years older than the 
Viking ships in Oslo, which in its near- 
pertect ; 


state of tells a 


whole chapter in ship-building history.5 


preservation 


No less -interesting is a room off 
Nydam_’ Hall 
Moorlei hen, 


the 
devoted to. the’ so-called 
pel fectly: preserved ‘Iron. 
the 
Schleswig area~simiiar to the men from 
Tollund and Maglemose 


corpses from: peat-bogs of 
in Denmark. 

These few pages. have allowed only _- 
brief mention of a very small ‘fraction 


of the northern antiquities in Schleswig- 


Holstein. In the county named Schles 
hillock that 


has not either, presented an arthaeolo- 


wig there. is ‘scarcely a 


helped solve one; 
and in neighboring Eckernférde county 
alone there 


are nearly Bronze 


-many of them 
Who knows what 


200 Stone, 
and Viking Avge graves 
still -awaiting study. 


stories of the past aré yet to be elicited . 


from all these silent witnesses. ° 


oAn article on ae Nydam Ship, 
by Hedin Bronner, will 
of the REVIEW. 


also written 
appeal in the Winter’ 
Issue ye 


, has also published 
Icelandic. and other 
Information cere? 
“Amerika. Haus” in 


Norwe:s 


gtan, 


Colo: gne 


served for some years ina similar capacity in Riel s in Schleswie 


=e tein. 











THE RISE OF SCANDINAVIAN JAZZ 


By PETER J. WELDING 


NE MORNING several months ago, 
the country’s leading jazz crit- 
ics found in their morning mail 

a gimmick recording of unusual inter- 
est. It came from a nationally-known 
record club, the Jazztone Society, and 
the label proclaimed merely that the 
‘ group featured was the: Jazztone Myste- 
ry Band. 
. to identify menrbers of the’ band and to 
criticize the performance. 
rolled in and Jazztone’ staffers. found 
‘that critic had 


“not a single 


“ly identified a 


correct- 
single’ 


band’s personnel. Every critic, on the 


‘other hand, 
praise of the group as-a whole. Uncom- 
‘mon 


they 


2usto, thev said. 


Real ‘precision, 
declared. Tremendous individual 
talents, Was their verdict. 

“Fhe band was the Swedish, Ré dio’ Stu 


dio Orchestra, leader- -ar- 


organized by 
Arnold, and: composed 
entirely of Swedish: musicians.” 

The 
the band points ‘out that Swedish jazz 


at its best 


rariger Harry 


failure, of the critics to identify 


(and that’s: exactly what the 


. Jazztone ‘Mystery’ Band ‘offered) is. NOW, 


‘on a par with the finest we are produc- 
ing in America. It proved 
that 


dramatic 
demonstration 


-in contemporary jazz. 
This sudden emergence of the S« andi- 


-navian musician into the j jazz limelight : 


a post-war and post-Bop phenome- 


non. The Bop revolution: has been 


responsible for all the ‘developments . 


-which haye occurred in jazz since its 


time, and it is certain that without Bop 


there would he no modern jazz as we- 


\ short‘note asked each critic. 


Repl ies soon ° 


member of the ¢ 


pulled out all stops in. 


“included a 


the Scandinavians . 
must now be recogirized as a vital force-* 


know. it. Without Bop, Scandinavia 


would never have achieved such a repu- 


‘tation in the jazz world. For Scandina- 


via’s jazz triumphs have been modern 
jazz triumphs. 

. Not that jazz was new to Scandinavia 
after World War II. In fact, jazz had 
been immensely popular in the Scandi- 
navian countries for a number of years 
before 


the war. Scandinavians had fol- 


lowed, through imported recordings, 
the progress jazz was making in the - 
United States. Liké the rest of Europe 
the Nerthern countries.had attempted: 
to imitate the new musical form. Critic 
Olle Helander’ 


situation: 

“At that- relatively few: 
Swedish bands in existence were prima- 
rily 


repo! ted the Swedish 


time the 


dance orchestras,” whose repertory 


few jazz numbers. But 


among the members of these orchestras 


there*were quite 4,few good jazz musi- 


cians, who got taegether whenever an 


opportunity .presented itself. Generally 


‘one had to resort to‘late nights and ear- 
. ly mornings-for these first Swedish jam 


sessions. The Stockholm Jazz Club was’ 
formed, which gave an opportunity to 
those interested in this new 


hear it played, to 


music to 


play, and to listen 


to rec ords.” 


The first Scandinavian jazz recording 


‘ session was organized in 1935 in Stock- 


holm’s Sonora studios. While the 


two 


jam-session numbers recorded were not 
particularly outstanding, 


the obvious 


enthusiasm and interest did point the 


way to more successful ventures. 
-The jazz in Scandinavia 
parallels the rise of American Swing. 


erowth of 
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Phe Scandinavian orchestras patterned 


themselves after the large American 


Swing bands of the late ‘thirties, even 


to their repertories popular songs like 
You. Made Me Love You, Afte You've 
and Don't Be That iH ay. 


Gone, I hey 


also played American jazz standards: 


St. James Infirmary, Avalon, St. Louis 
Blues, I’m Comin’ J irginia, and Honey- 
suckle Rose. . 

By World Wat II the Scandinavians 
‘had mastered ‘the Swing idiom. Phen 
arrangérs were producing big band ar- 
rangements on a par with some of the 
best American ones. Scandinavian or- 
chestras had also swelled in size; it was 
no longer uncommon to find a band 
of six brass, six reeds, and a full fou 
Phen 


piece rhythm section. 


had atiained full technical proficiency 


in the jazz.language and wee being 


featured more and more. Basic, of 


course, to this whole 
dinavian jazz were ‘American record- 
ings, as they showed the patterns jazz 
was following in the United. States. 
Scandinavian musicians also had ab- 
sorbed what visiting American jazz art- 


ists could teach: them. 


World War II, 


recordings found their way 


During very few 
American 
to any of the Northern countries.’ Scart 
dinavian arrangers, on their own, be 


gan experimenting within the relatively 


strict framework of Swing band writing. 


Aside from this, however, littl of out 
The 


continued - what 


standing merit was produc ed scan 


dinavian . musicians 


they had been doing and the arrangers, 
for the most part, continued to orches 
trate in the acce pled manner. 


In ‘America,’ however, the 


wal vears 
brought daring and exciting innova 


. tions in jazz form from, a dedicated 


group of jazz musicians disgusted..by 


and subtlety 


soloists’ 


structure of Scan-' 
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the sterility of the later Swing period. 
These musicians, who’ became known 
as “Bopsters” and their music as “Bop,” 
found very little chance to satisfy thei 
creative promptings within the very. 
rigid framework: and tight orchestra- 
tions of the Swing -bands. They wanted 
a music.whic li. was .moré ‘flexible and 
alive: j F 

Their contributions were twofold. 
They introduced whic ‘advanced harmo 
nies of modern classical Imusic to “jazz, 
broadening the. range ‘of its expressive 
possibilities. Secondly, the y re stored. to 
jazz two sorely n¢ eded elements—vitality 
by assimilating the rhyth- 
mic complexities of Afro-Cuban dance 


music. Bop was the music which result 


ed froin this union. - 


Bop presented the avcrage listene1 


‘ with more. problems than pleasite. He 


found an unmistakable urgency and 


conviction. in the but he 


new . music, 


also found, it contusing-and extreme 


‘even harsh and. grating. The new har 


monies permitted the Bop musician to 
go farther afield in his solo than “tradi 
tional” -jazz. Bopsters took advantage 


of this fact, emphasizing i particular 


_ those. aspects of the new experimental 


music which: most violently distin 


guished it from’ the, older jazz forms 


Bopsters’ antics didn't aid their caust 


“either. On the whole, -being too violent 


a music for Americans, Bop never at 


tained any ‘measure of popular accept 


in the: United States. 


alice 


Nevertheless: the innovations intro 
had 

deep and lasting effect on all jazz since 
Bop was born in New-York 
dives in the 
by 1949.” It 


jazz, 


duced bx 


Bop musicians. have 


ILS , tiny 
early ‘forties; and «was dead 
“Caol” 


more re 


was suceeéded by 


a. less hectic 


and much 


laxed fornmr with all of Bop’'s harmonic 
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“richness. It has been these modern 
forms: which have captufed the.minds 


of Scandinavian jazz‘ musicians and - 
fans, and which have led to the flower- - 


ing of a great school af jazz in Norway, 
Denmark, and especially Sweden. 

_ The effect of the-first Bop recordings 
on thé Scandinay ians was profound and 
. lasting. After’ five stunted years, they 
heard: recorded examples of a vital and 
exciting jazz form which renderéd all 


others obsolete and’ uninteresting. Mu- 


sicians and fans were won over at once. 


Here was. a music both more cerebral 


and more emotional than. Swing, and 


definitely much nioré alive! 


There grew up in Stockholm, earliet 


established: as Scandinavia’s jazz center, 
a school of young’ musicians who were 
greatly -attracted to the newer forms, 


and who had little or no.experience 


with “traditional” jazz. For them, jazz" 


meant the exciting developments which 


had occurred in the United States dur- - 


ing the last war. They fermed Bop 


‘groups in ‘imitation of the leading 


\merican ones, and patterned their in-~ 


dividual solo stvles after the established 
_artists of the mew. idiom, notably Dizzy 
Gillespie, and.Charlie Parker., 


They were furthe aided by visiting . 


. American jazz musicians. The first Amer- 
ican: band’ -to enter, Scandinavia after 
the war was pianist Don, Redman’s, ‘in- 
cluding such modern musicians as “Pea 
nuts” Holland, ‘Pvree Glenn, Don Byas, 
and Billy Taylor. Rex St wart’s Sextet 


followed soon after; and ther Chubby 


Jackson's ‘group plaved Sweden for a, 


month, featuring Conte Condoli, Terry 
Gibbs. Denzil Best,-Frank Sokolov, and 
Lou Levy..By the timé the orchestras 


of Dizzy Gillespie, Duke Ellington, and 


Stan Kenton had visited, conversion to’ 


the modern idiom was complete. Latet 


appearances by soloists Charlie Parker,’ 


Roy Eldridge, Benny Carter, Stan Getz, 
‘George Wallington, and Lee Konitz 
bolstered the trend. 


America first became aware of these 


“developments through the recorded 


work of visiting Swedish clarinetist Ake 
Hasseleard, who had come to Amerita 


to study at Columbia University early 


in 1947. He made his way to the West 


Coast, where he so impressed Benny 
Goodman that: he was soon made a reg- 
ular member of Benny's band—the only 


clarinetist to be so honored. His death 


‘in an automobile accident in 1948 cut 


short a career that promised to be bril- 


liant.. The four numbers Hasselgard 


recorded on the West Coast with his 
- own group of American musicians have 
‘become classics of the modern style, and 


‘made Ametica conscious of at least one 


Scandinavian jazz musician. 


_It was not until 1952, however, that 
Amerigan record firms began to import 
recordings .of Scandinavian jazz for re- 
lease in this country. The first of these 
imports; the initial. offering in a series 
of twenty long-playing albums from 
Prestige Reeords known as New Sounds 
From Sweden; consisted of eight num- 
bers by a seven-piece Swedish group led 
‘by trumpeter Rolf Ericson,, featuring 
Theselius, the 


arrangements by Gésta 


top Scandinavian arranger. To date, 


Sweden has .contributed the greatest 


number of outstanding Scandinavian 


jazz musicians. There is no great dis 


tinction, however, between the styles 
of Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian jazz 
musicians, and musicians of all three 
countries often work together in sing! 
groups. Still, Swedish musicians, have 
led the way, adopting earlier and as 
similating more completely the modern 
innovations: Native groups now have 


Oo 
~ 
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grown up in both’ Norway and. Des 
mark, which are on a par with the best 
of Swedish ones. Lars Resberg, the lead- 
ing Swedish critic, explains Sweden's 
early acceptance of the newer forms by 
the fact that Sweden has no great body 


folk 


mustk on which to draw for a popula 


of native music and Gebrauchs- 


music form. F 

followed the 
Records, 
and through them American critics and 
fully 
Scandinavian achievements. 


Scores of albums have 


initial offering from Prestige 


fans became aware: of the great 


The North- 


ern countries have become, in the words 


of critic Leonard Feather, “outside of 


the United States, the best place in the 
world to look for good jazz 


magazine Metronome wrote that Scan: 


dinavia has produced “young musicians 


of a calibre-to match, and in some 


cases surpass, the Americans they ad- 


mire,” they were referring ‘specifically 
to four musicians: Lars Gullin, Bengt 
Hallberg, Arne Domnerus, and Gésta ~ 


Theselius. Foremost among this quartet 
is a baritone saxist, composet 
Gullin, who is the only foreign jazz mu- 
sician to have won‘a first ‘place in the 
Down Beat jazz poll without ever hav- 
Phis 


took place in 1954, and his name con- 


ing set: foot in the United States. 


tinues to appear among the leaders in- 
jazz polls .conducted here and abroad. 


He is acknowledged by. critics and’ mu- 


sicians to be the finest jazz musician .in 


Eurepe, and is surely one of the ‘best 


in the world at present.’ In-recent re 


cordings he has employed’ more. and 


more Swedish folk material—or at least | 


its underlying spirit—in his composi- 
_ ons. This suggests the development of 
a thorouglily Scandinavian “ S¢ chool, 


THE AMERICAN. SCANDIN 


‘tive 
.’ When the 


Scandinavian 


-arranger | 


. crimination. 
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with a sittiatl Uae as .well as.a 


. national locale.. 


Some’ Ameritan critics, | not withov 


‘ reason, have branded Scandinavian jazz 


imitative. Northern musicians have fol- 


lowed too’ closely American lines, and 
with the notable ex« eptions of Lars Gul- 
lin and Bengt Hallberg, have done Jittle 
original thinking, especially in arrang- 
ing. Thus far, the only Scandinavyi- 
an jazz which represents ‘development 
along purely Scandinavian’ lines, no 
has 
Pianist Hallberg, al 


toist Domnerus, and composer-arrange! 


matter how personal .they may be, 
come from Gullin. 
heselius have also developed distinc- 
approaches, but theit accomplish 
ments have not been of the calibre of 
Gullin’s. 0% 

We have thus tai spoken of but four 
musicians, all Swedes. 
Also notable are*Danish baritone saxist 


Max Briiel, 


pianist Bent Axen, trum 
peter - Jorgen “Ryg,’ Norwegian tenor 
saxist Bjarne. Norem, trumpeter: Row 


land Greenberg, pianist Einar Iversen, 
Swedish Aké clari 
netist Purté Wickman, pianist Reinhold 
Svensson, Rolf Berg, 
Rune Ofwerman, and trumpeter Bengt- 
Arne Wallin, 

At present, jazz is more popular than 
ever 


trombonist - Persson, 


guitarist pianist 


among others. 
‘in- Scandinavia, 


and certainly the 


truly worthwhile 


accomplishments’ of 
the Northern musicians.account for the 
Scandinavian ‘fans* enthusiasm and.dis 
likely 


Very this enthusi- 


astic support is even now spurring the 


Scandinayian musicians to even great- 


er attainments. Perhaps the day is not 


too far off when 


American jazz musi- 


cians. may profit- from’ the visits of 


Scandinavian jazz artists. 


Peter J]. W elding is an American u riter who hes made a special study of 
“modern Scandinavian music. 
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A drawing showing the runes 


on the Hammarvag Stone and their measurements. 


THE HAMMARVAG RUNE STONE 


By MAGNUS BJORNDAL 


n a visit to his home town on 
the’ west coast of Norway, in 
June 1957, the present writer 


was -forttinate’ enough to discover a .- 
rune stone of.unusual interest. The’ 


stone had, been kriown to a few local 
people for’ some years, but.no one 
knew, due to its peculiar character, 
whether or not it was a runic inscrip- 
tion. ex : Pens’ 

The stone is a very large boulder 
which ages ago must. have fallen from 
the 
mountain called “Roppehetta”, which 


tremendously steep overhanging 


rises about 1800 féet vertically above 


the ‘sea. It is hlocated.on a‘farm called 


Roppen about four miles: from. Ulstein- ° 


vik, a small town of 3,000 people on 
the large island Hareidland-in.the prov- 
ince of M@re. At the point where the 
stone is located, the targe ‘mountains 
which form the uncultivated and Jarger 
part of the island extend to less. than 
120 yards froin the sea. There is here 
found a. very small inlet, called “Ham- 
tharvag”’, just big enough to afford re w- 
boats a safe harbor. This has some sig- 


nificance, because the island on both. 


. sides presents a forbidding ‘appearance 


and is dificult. to approach in the 
rough weather which prevails most of 
the tinre at this latitude of 62°N. 
“Hammarvag” has, therefore, beén a 


‘favored landing place where travelers 


along the coast would land, cook their 

food and spend the’ night’ as was cus- 

tomary in-olden times. ‘ 
This region is one of rich historical, 


‘ interest. On both sides-along the shore - 


there are dozens of large burial mounds 
from Viking times. This island was, as 
we know, a holy place in heathen times 
and seems to have been a spot used for. 
the “burial of kings and local chiefs. 
The largest of these mounds, “Oshaug- 
en”, numerous and 
golden articles have been found, is only’ 


where artifacts 


_ about three miles from the rune stone. 


From’ Snorri Sturluson we learn that, 
here was the home of the’ well known 
Paul of Flidar (now Fld). On one of 
the ‘farms on nearby Flo resides the 


‘Arne:Olav family which is descended 


from the ‘branch of the Folkunga fam- 


ily at Giske. This family is thus related 


: to Rollo (or Ganger-Rolf), who came 








Figure 2. 


from Giske ‘and conquered Normandy 
and who also was, the grandfather -ol 


William the ¢ onqueror., 


Snorri also tells us that mt was near 
here, on the farm Ulstein (now.UIstein-- 
stranda) that the Jomsvikings landed 


the famous baitle of 
Hjgrungavag, which took place on the 


other side of this island. 


the day before 
The old name 
of the island was Hodd-=a holy place. 
This holy place was unquestionably a 
_ heathen offering stone, still standing on 
a high hill-top at .Hofseth, on which 


undoubtedly 


many ‘a human sacrifice 


has been made. The name Hofseth in 


‘dicates that this was the site of a hov, 


*Recent research in Norway indicates that 
this was ene of the great and decisive, battles in 


the history of Norway and may actually have 


been fought in the Ulsteinfjord 


A photograph of the runic 





inscription on the Hammarvag Ston 


-where religious ceremonies were held 


According to’ Snorti,,Hakon Jarl, the 
hero of Hjorungavag, where the’ ]oms 
' defeated, 
voungest son to the gods for victory at 
this battle in g86 A.D. 


vikings were. sacrificed his. 


Phe offering 
stqne was named in honor of Ullr, the 
son ol Odin,, and from here is derived 
the present name of Ulstein . 

‘There are also many legends. at 
Only -a javelin 
throw from the rune :stone until ‘recent- 
ly stood a large boulder which tooked 
like a huge 
“Trollet”’. 


King Olav Haraldson 


tached to this ‘place. 


giant and was ‘named 


According. to the legend 


the Holy, 


patron 


who 


later became Norway's saint, 


once came rowing. along the shore when 


‘he saw a “troll” sitting laughing at him 


on land. The king threw a javelin and 
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‘Figure 3. A, tra 
the Hammar: 


killed it and the “troll” turned. into 


stone, and tittle boys still whistle when — 


passing the spot ‘on dark nights. 
~The 


here, is ol particular interest as it is the 


rune stone, ‘which was found 
only known inscription having up to 
78 .cm. high letters. Compared to othe 
runic inscriptions, this one, has letters 


which aré- easily ten times larger than 


usual. The patina of the stone is’ well, 


preserved and gives the’ imperessron of 
being many hundred years .old. From 
the amount of- work expended in en- 
eraving the stone it is evident that the 
rune master’must have had both good 
tools and patience. The letters range in 
height from g5 cm. for the last “S” ,to 
“8 cm. for an “A” 


grooves vary: trom § to 7 


5 7 cm. and the 


depth from 2.to 5 cm. 


Figure | shows a reproduction of the 


inscription with the ‘heights of the ‘let. 


fers in centimeters. A photograph is r¢ 


produged in Figure 2,.but is not very. 


iljustrative. A transtation of the inscrip 
tion has been attempted, even though 
such difh 


cult. In translating several such inscrip 


translations are é¢xtremel\ 


tions and in re-translating earlier work 


by others the present writer has become 


aware of a number of common errors: 


which may be worth mentionirig her¢ 





The width, of the 


. ; 
nsliiteration of 


l 


mmscription. 


“1. Translators seém to.think that all 
. rune 


inscribers an Old Norse 


with perfect grammar and orthography, 


wrote 


Phe tact is that almost without excep 


tion the writers were very poorly edu- 


‘cated ‘and knew little if anything about: 
‘such matters. To find obvious mistakes 


Js therefore the rule and not thé excep 
_ dion. 


2. Many ‘translators have eonie up 
with translations which did’ not give a 
common: sense wording. One thing is 
certain that the Norse were unusually 
practical people. If any’one spent days 
or weeks writing ‘a few lines on.a stone, 
we can be sure that the wording is good 
and: must have made sense to the in 
scriber even though it may look strange 
to those who dec ipher such inscriptious 


today 


) 


3. Most translators seem to have had 


an insufhcient- knowledge of the lan. 


guage and lacked understanding of the 


-inscriber’s way of thinking 


Another difhculty is the widespread 
and irregular use of bind-runes which 


makes translation nearly impossihle ex 


‘cept by a permutation process of trial 


and erro 


"With the abeve in mind a transla 


tion of the Hammarvag rune stone has 
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been attempted by trying all letters of 
any similarity until a ‘sensible word is. 
obtained. - Figure 3 is a.reproduction of 
the inscription in single line runic let- 
ters with:the most likely interpret ation 
‘below it. 

_ It is not difficult to ascertain that the 
inscription is to -be read from left to 
right. left 
is a bind-rune and apparently stands 
for 
Old Norse words as follows: ‘SJ. A 
FASANI ISR. It is ae in 
the 


The seventh rune from ‘the 


AN. We may now arrange 


fourth rune from the right the i 


scriber made a compen atively insignif.- 
icant error and cut an “I” instead of an: 
“S”, resulting from a slight difference 
in the 


length of-the line. He had no 


stone eraser with him; so he let it stand. 


Actually the some in-: 


error may be of 
terest to psychologists. It is-well known 
that a fast thinker often misspells his 
writing because he is- thinking about 
his next letter and the pen does not. 
follow fast enough. When a pen is a 
chisel this is 


that 


not 


surprising, but it 


shows 


human has 


thinking, not, 
changed much through the centuries. 
By 


nally 


correcting the misspelling we fi-, 


arrive at the following transli- 
tion: 
Old Norse: SI A 
Swedish: SI EN 
English: , 
See elidel A Fearful Ice 


Although the words SI and-ISR’ as 


_ FASANS 
FASANS 


ISR 
IS 


well as the 


this into | ‘too lakes.and_rivers, 


‘known 


- weather-bound in the 
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definitely Old 
imscriber 


article A are 


that the used 
‘F AS. ANS” 


that he -was possibly Swedish. 


the fact 


Nor ee. 


the seems to indicate 


word : 
[his is 
the fact that 
Norwegians would hardly take time out 


furthermore ‘indicated by 


to comment on the ice in the fjord. 


‘Also, it would show the prevalence of 


exceptionally hard wintry weather at 
that particular time, because in Sweden 
as well as the sea, 


are icebound in winter. 


brnd-rune 
the 


_ From the 
the 
that 


as well as from 


style of 


letters it would seem 


‘the ‘made 


inscription was some 
time during thé period from 1190 to 
A.D. 


late. as 


300 ‘It may even have been as 


1340 to 1350, because it is 


that many ‘Swedes traveled in 


Norway during the reign of King Mag- 


nus Eriksson, who was king of Swéden 


and who. inherited Norway from his 


mother’s father. His court scribes were 


-magstly Swedes who used their own lan 


guage, so that in his the official 


Norway 


time 


court language in became 


Swedish. 
- Ow 


writel 


that the 
was a Swedish traveler 


conclusion is runic 
who was 
little hamlet’ of 
Hammarvag for a long: time, and: theré 


he amused himself by carving a tremen- 


- dous’ inscription about the weather. It 


also shows that in those days they not 


only talked _ about the weather, they 


also did something about it. 


Magnus Bjorndal is a Norwegian-American electronics manufacturer, patent 
attorney and engineer, who for-many years has made. a study'of both runic 
inscriptions and the early Norse voyages to America. 





JOHN CAMPANIUS: LINGUIST AND MISSIONARY: 


By C. STEVENS 


INCE linguistic endeavor in early 
colonial North America was ¢s- 
sentially -a ‘practical enterprise, 
the .linguists were primarily’ the ex- 
plorers and Through 
necessity they were forced to study the 
totally 


missionaries. 


unfamiliar . Indian langviages 
which formed a part of their daily 


environment. .As might be expected, 


the more scholarly work was ‘done by 
the missionaries, for they were con- 
cerned not only .with the mundane 
aspects of communication but also with 


the problems of conversion anil, salva-. 


tion. 


Ihe early Swedish 


contact chiefly with the Delaware In- 


dians, who belonged to the same lin- 
guistic family as the Massachusetts and 


the 


Narragansetts! -and numbered 


among their, closest relatives Indians 
whom: Roger Williams, }ohn 
Eliot, and other New England: mis- 


among 


sionaries had worked. The Delawares 


were subjected to consid¢rable atten- 


tion -by missionaries. and, consequently, ° 


to linguistic investigation of ‘some 
magnitude. -The. first’ such - linguistic 
endeavor was made by the Swedish 
cleric John (or Johannes) Campanius 
during the period of Swedish dominion 
in that part of America roughly cover- 
ing present Delaware and the eastern 
part of Pennsylvania: 
Campanius -was .born in Stockholm 
on August 15, 


Persson, a bell-ringer in Klara Parish. 


1See John R 
Notth America 


The Indian Tribes of 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
Ethnology,’ Bulletin 145 
Government Printing Office, 1952), 9». 27 


Swanton, 


American 


to, see- foreign countries.’ ’’? 


colonists made: 


1601, the son of Jonas © — 


(Washirigton: - 


He studied at the Stockholm ‘'Gym- 


nasium” and afterwards. matriculated 
at Uppsala.University in 1627, gradu- 
ating in 1635. According to a modern- 


biographical sketch, he was ordained 


in 1633 and received an M. A. in 1642. 
In the same year, he was appointed 


- to accompany the new appointed Gov- 


ernor, Johan Printz, to New Sweden. 
He accepted this offer, because of ‘the 
desire he ‘had, through travel, to get 
No doubt. 
there were in, those days some mission- 
aries.who were lazy and untalented. 
However, activity among the Indians, 
including work with the languages,- sO 
the. 
tongues, almost necessarily precluded 
the survival in the New World of any 


different from Indo-European 


missionary who was not both energetic 


:and_ possessed: of some talent. Cam- 


panius was apparently well suited to 
his task. ‘Collijn writes: R 
. Campanius soon became the spirit 
-ual guide of the entire .colony. He 
is the most eminent of the Swedish. 
clergy who served New - Sweden ‘in 
‘its earlier days. He was a particularly 
zealous: worker, and made extensive 
_journeys round about the colony 
where widely stretched settlements 
.lay, to preach the word of God and 
perform his ecclesiastic duties. Simul- 
taneously, he studied’ the country, 
made astronomic and climatic ob- 
servations, collected. facts concerning 
the animal and vegetable world. and 
interested himself in the manners, 
customs -and languages, etc. of the 
Indian peoples .. . : 
Campanius’ Indian studies opened 
2 Isak Collijn, .The Swedish-American Catechisem 


some notes (Uppsala: Almaqvist & Wiksell’s Printing 
Co., Ltd., 1937), p. 9. 
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a way for carrying out these | mission-, 
ary | 
both and .recognition 
from the Swedish authorities. 


endeavours and won, tnerelore,- 
consideration 


These “Indian studies” -were chiefly. 


a translation of 


chism.” Since the Delawares,.in conr 


North 


dians, had no written language 


American In- 
Cam 


mon with other 


panius used 
with Swedish sound values for the let- 
I his 
little book* has an introduction printed 


ters, In most instances. curious 


in Swedish using Gothic type, with 


American place names and other special’ 
mames and terms . printed in Roman 
type. The catechism itself is written in 


Swedish with a translation in the h 


dian dialect immediately following each 
passage. Campanius’ method of writing 
in Algonquian (Delaware) was to use 
Roman characters plus a- few special 
notably u 


symbols , apparently used for 


It would 


the sound of oo as in cool 


seem that the phonetic values given 


to the letters in Swedish were used to 


represent the Algonquian, wherevet 
possible? However, no clue is specifically, 
given anywhere in this book as tO pro 
nunciation. The tribe among which 
Campanius labored was called by him, 
the Renappi. Zeisberger, writing of the 
same tribe in 


the succeeding century, 


calls it the Lénni-Lennape 
james Fenimore Cooper). It 
that Campanius was in error in 
as throughout his 
tion of the catechism, the lette 


However, Du Pon 


here, as well 


than 


that 


: of the 1. 


“Luther's Little Cate-’ 


European, grthography, work he 


. Guessic’’. language 
guag 


. script form 
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who 


‘The 


Pennsylvania, while 


Deiaware inhabited 


it. was -under the 


Swedish dominion, used the ‘r’ instead 


They called thémselves Renni 


Renape [his race appear to -be 


extinct Itis impossible to say wheth- 


er this is. Valid support 


orthography ‘or jf Du Ponceau derived 


of Campantius’ 


his idea from Campanius, with whose 
familiar. At 


Campanius was in error, it must be 


was anv rate, ul 


said that he’ is hardly to be blamed, 


for there is a_ non-differentiation be 


intel 


tween the sound of J, r and an 


mediate Hquid consonant among many 


North American Inelians, including the 
Delaware.‘ 


a he 


cabulary in the 


catechism is followed by a vo 
Barbaro.Virgineorum 
language with Swedislt interpretations 
fi Lhére is 


cabulary Ppp. 155 


short ve 
“Mun 


According to Brin 


p, 13 also a 


160) of the 


ton’s Lenape and Their -Legends, p. 


74, writes Pilling, “the Barbaro-Vn 
gineorum is the Delaware as then cur 


Mahakuas 


a dialect of the Susquehannocks 


rent on the lower river: the 
Sica, 


of ‘Minquas, who frequentty visited the 


Swedish settlements.’’? 


1bdsg the 


-Campanius .died in with - 


sn apparently sull in. manu 


Although this translation 


did not -havé the extensive use -that 


Campanius may have hoped, it did not 
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remain entirely a. literary curiosity. guage, which .our people, .as if in 
Collijn writes: 0? - °°“, their own tongue, are able to read 
We have direct information, them. res" 
however, that it was used in mission 
ary work among the Indians’ The 
trustworthy Carl Springer, who_ar- 
rived at Delaware at the close of the — : = 
17th century; used it. He read from. of fact, he was neither of these: he was 
it to the Indians and instructed their. a ‘missionary who, faced with a linguis; 
children in it, but it is uncertain as 
to whether any: Indian ‘allowed him- 
self to be baptized -or taken into the’ acs , 
Lutheran Church. Rudman, one of “!*°™P! entitles john Campaniys - 
the clergymen sent out by Svedburg. - 2 small but secure place in the his- 
writes in a letter that the Indians tory of North ‘American linguistics. -’ 
“are very disposed to hearing the 
Catechism printed in their own lan- ‘Op. cit., pp. 16-17 


Later critics and researchers have not 
..dealt too kindly with Campanius as a 
‘linguist and, phonologist. As a matter 


tic problem, sought to solve.it in terms. 


of his own knawledge and ability.. This 


Dr. C. Stevens.is assistant professor of Speech, Dire ctor of Radio-TV, and 

Acting Dean of Fhe Evening Division, at The University, of Kansas City. 

He is the author of articles on early American linguistic research in 

AMERICAN SPEECH ajid QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, and has published’ 
poetry in various literary and ‘“little”, magazines. 





-MOONLIGHT ON THE STREAM 
A Poem of Stockholm 


‘BY BO BERGMAN: 


Translated from the Swedish by Signhild V. Gustafson 


A, cut from sooty paper 


Is the contour ‘of southern hills. 
The Stream with its dark -waters 


Whirls near the .wharf and spills. 


But the moon and her shining pathway 
Over its eddies float, 
And right in this splendor is rocking, 


A fisherman in a boat. 


And now he winds up his sinker, 
Let’s see what he’s caught tonight. 
.The seine’ has a sheen -in its meshes 


Like scales that are gleaming bright: 
a £s§ 5 


But it-is only water, 
‘That glitters and runs away. 
He fishes moonlight and onward 


He rows while singing his lay. : 


. ‘What did you catch, o poet, 
Tonight in the: rushing stream? 
A bubble. A drop of moonlight. 


\'suddenly vanished dream. 





BY THE LIGHTHOUSE: 


A SHORT STORY 


By SIGURDUR A.- MAGNUSSON 


Translated from the Icelandic by Mekkin S. Perkin 


HE PIFREING beams of the light 


from the lighthouse : 

stream over the cresis of the 
waves that danced their .wild macabre 
The 


breakers hurled back the ‘rays .of light 


dance on ‘the édge. of the: sea. 


striving to assimilate them, hit the 


crags, in’.bizarre surges, broke sver 


" Nature 


seemed to be giving’ the frelicsome 


them with, frothing coriceit. 


wave crests a well deserved thrashing:, 


by ‘bedting thera against the stony 
crags. ; : 

Phe man went stumbling over the 
rocky trail leading out to the point— 
out to the lighthéuse. The roar of the 


turbulent sea filled his ears. The clouds . 


moved across the sky like curtains flap- 
ping in the wind before an open win- 
they 


dow. Sometimes 


grew so trans 
parent ‘that ‘through them a solitary 
star could be seen peering with half 
closed eyes down upon the -dark path 
where the man walked in the teeth of 
' the gale and where the white-maned 
rollers met their death on the black 
crags. s 
The’ gale tore at the clothes of the 
_man even as it tore,at the clouds in the 
- “sky. Iv ruffled his hair as it ruffled the 
waves in the sea below. Meanwhile, up 
ahead the lighthouse blinked its pier 
irig eye so that time and again the man 
almost stumbled and fell, overtomé by 
its glare. 
He .cursed this stubborn eye that ‘in 


cessantly teased. him and made the, go 


ing hard. One by. one, before him,rose | 


fell -in' a 


their 


the eyes that, at one timé or other, had 


blinked at him and burned themselves 


into his consciousness: 
The accusing eyes.of his mother 
when she learned of his transgression 
-ever since then he hated that look 
whenever he saw it; the eyes of the 
rich man’s daughter who sat on the 
thick carpet playing Barcarole on 
the gramophone—she turned on him 
- eyes filled with love and promising 
-wealth, but he merely grinned and 
she blinkéd: in return eyes burning 
with conceit; the eves of the harlot 
when, to magnify his humiliation, he 
offered'a fee higher than she charged 
+she momeritarily gave him a haugh 
tv look before accepting the money; 
the eyes of the little bare-footed beg- 
gar girl who held out a dirty hand in 
the hope.of getting a few pennies 
in her eyes he read the deepest de 
spair, but his pockets were empty; 
and the eyes of his beloved, her shin- 
‘ing dark eyes which, on parting, she 
turned up to him in her deep inno- 
cence with a look, like that of the stan 
behind the clouds—and he promised 
to come back in a year. 
The-gale whipped up the raging wa 


ters of the sea. The breakers danced 


last dance with ever increasing 


frenzy on the dark crags of death, tum 
bling over one another, clawing and 
shrieking as if to squeeze the last dregs 
from life before it was too late. 

Beside the lighthouse the man found 


escape from the harrassing eye of the 
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light, but there the wind buffetted, him 


from ‘all overcoat, 


sides, tore at his 
shrieked in his ears and drummed its 
roaring dirge on the walls of thé build 
ing. sf , 
From away back in the days ‘ot 
his childhood there came to him his 
mother’s cry of anguish when the 
wind and the sea took his father. It 
seemed that at that-moment good 
fortune fled with the wind. “Neve! 
permit succéss soto soften you that 
misfortune can overwhelm you,” were 
his mother’s last’ words to him when 
he’ left home tired of the incessant 
struggle with poverty. He almost 
laughed in her face. He would return 


—triumphant. But he never returned, 


‘ for misfortune never turned her back 


on him for long. Hidden behind most 
. of the smiles he received was the hope 
of ‘gain, a hope always doomed to dis- 
appointment. In every smile he gave 
was a touch of the 
appointment. - ' 
The: crags along the shore hurled 
back the beams of light from the light- 


house, while in their death throes the’ 


breakers tumbled them. A _fore- 


boding chill swept over the man as he 


ovel 


gazed at the glittering black of the crags - 


and the white teeth of the rollers. Be- 
‘yond this ever changing mass of colon 
and movement beat the heart of life— 
peace, the fulfillment of hope. Why had 
he squandered his life in the futile pur- 
suit of gaiety and fortune? There be- 
yond the wind, up above the clouds, at 
the bottom of the sea, release from the 
eyes of men, their cares; their hatred, 
their thoughtlessness, awaited him. 
“My darling, I could not go back 


to you after, it happened. I could 


never have endured the look of sweet 


innocence in your eyes while the foul 


can cast misfortune into the sea, 


bitterness of dis- 
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imprint of my guilt was stamped up- 


on me, bedy and soul. Your’ eyes 


would have’ condemned” me anew 


every day; they would have. ban- 


ished me to the outermost ‘darkness 
me who failed your .innocent trust 
for the false pleasures of the passing 
‘moment, Those pleasures were the 
more contemptible; the more. dearly 
‘they 


were bought.” 


\. sudden gust of wind now tere open 


his overcoat and dashed the foaming 


‘spray into his face..He wiped his face 


on his coatsleeve and spat. Misfortune 
is more easily. endured than good for- 
tune,” he shouted irito the dark: “One 
but 
one must put up’with good. fortune all: 
one’s days, living constantly in fear of 
losing it.” At these words, he wrapped 


his overcoat more closely about him and 


- stared out over the - white-striped sea 
‘ that went on fighting the beams from 
. the lighthouse. The sea remirided him 
of the bubbling milk porridge his moth- 


er used to make when he was a-boy. 
Now that he had come-to a decision, 
he felt better. To live was to make one’s 
dreams come trie: but he could never 
do that. The wind struck its chords on 


-the walls of, the lighthouse like a mad 


fiddler playing his fiddle.- The waves 
followed the tune, dancing the Nereids’ 
dance of oblivion. The man shivered as 


he ‘walked away from the storm-beaten 


Jighthouse. 


“My darling, do you'remember the 
\ little 
and the thrush. fluttered in 


spring When we sat -by the 

stream 
- the rays of the morning’sun and sang 
of our love, and the lambs gamboled 
at our first kiss? Then life. was ours— 
for a moment... .” 


Now he .had reached the very edge 


of the crags ‘beneath the lighthouse. 
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‘Here he paused, and in daze- looked 
‘down into the foaming, tossing sea. 
“Forgive me, my love,” he said. He 
spoke so softly that his words were 


drowned by the gale, and instinctively 


he bent forward as if hypnotized. Then . 


he lost his balance-and fell. 


The woman walked slowly, eut to the ° 


lighthouse where the body had -washed 
A . light 
cheeks, and the sunbeams danced on 


ashore. breeze caresséd 


the gentle ripples-of the sea. Coming to 
a halt by the lighthouse on the point, 


here’ 
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she stared with dull eyes-out over the 
calm surface of the water that glistened 
in the sun’s -rays. How strange this 
bright light! How treacherous the sea! 
“My love, why. did you go away and 
leave me -alone”’ she asked. “Had I not 
promised to wait for you? Was it be- 
cause you knew of my guilt? I thought 
you would be the. last to reproach me, 
you who always understood others so 


-well- I did not do it on purpose. Why 


could you not forgive me, my darling?” 


She stood there staring out over the 


‘ sunlit sea that was so frightfully bright 


and calm. But the tears would not come. 


Sigurdur A. Magnusson, Icelandic poet and critic, is a frequent contributor 
to the Review. 





Norwegian America Line . 


> in New York harbor. 


SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA 


The modern viking ship, Ormen 
Lange, renanied The Vikings, arrived 


in New York on fune 26 after a record- 


breaking voyage of 22 ‘days ‘from 


Bergen, Norway. The ship,. which ‘is 


one of the three vessels built for 


. ‘ our » . m °° 
motion-picture The Vikings, Was _skip- 


pered by Captain Thorvald B. Lihaug, 
and the leader of the .expedition ‘was 


the well-known Norwegian sportsman 
‘Rolf Although a small 


motor had been- installed in the viking 


Schénheyder. 


longship, it was hardly used by the, in-’ 
trepid Norsemen on the stormy cross- - 


ing. Truly 2 superb and not soon to 


be excelled maritime feat! ‘The valiant 


mariners received an enthusiastic wel- 
come in New York, ‘which included 


the. 


a parade up Broadway and a reception 
at City Hall. 


. ' The very same day.that The Vikings 


sailed into ; New York: harbor. also 
marked the arrival from Norway. of 
So Long II, a small -yacht which had 
crossed the Atlantic with two young 
Norwegians, Egil Ruud and Ulf Bru- 
The 


voyage. had. begun at Drammen, Nor- 


devoll, being -the whole crew... 


way, on ‘September 17,.1957,’and had 


‘taken the young adventurers via- the 
“Canary Islands to the Virgin Islands 


and Florida before its completion in 
New York. 


Henrik Kauffmann, Denmark's Am 
bassador .in Washington, retiréd from 
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his country’s diplomatic service on Sep- 
tember I, During a long aind-illustrious 


career he has. represented Denmark ° 


almost all over the globe: in New York, 
Rome, ‘Peking, Tokyo, Bangkok, ‘and 
Oslo, as well as. Washington. ‘He ‘was 
appointed ° Denmark's Minister to. the 


U.S. in 1939 and became Ambassador | 


in 1947. His post in Washington’ as- 


sumed addéd importance with the 


German ‘itvasion of. Denmark, and. Nor- 


way on April g, 1949, and his declara-. 
tion of that day indicated his firm stand * 


against .the Nazis .and the- course he 
would pursue during the balance of 
the war. years.” Moreover, his Declara- 
tion on Greenland, made on -Aprik Q, 
1941, Was an important step, in -the 
world-wide fight -against Germany, as 
it made bases in Greenland available 


to U.S. forces. Ambassador Kauffmann 


has also been a tireless spokesman -for, 


the promotion of Danish-American 


cultural relations; it was 
well deserved, honor when The Ameri- 
can Scandinavian Foundation * named 
for him its newly constituted fund fon 


student exchange with Denmark: 


The annual International Lifeboat. 


Race, -held on Memorial:-Day in the 


Narrows.of New York harbor, was won‘ 


by a fast-stroking, 8:man crew from 
the Norwegran freighter M.S. Havtroll, 
of the P...Meyer 


ight othe 


Line. 


teams, from’ Norwegian, 


Swedish and American ships, thre win- 


ners covered the r'4 nautical mile race 


in 15 minutes, 17% seconds. A crew 


from the Norwegian America Line’s M. 


»”) 


S. Oslofjord crossed the finish line 32 


seconds later, and oarsmén from: the 


Swedish M. 8. Krageholm came in third. - 


Crews from two- United -States trans 


ports placed seventh and eighth. ° 


therefore a — 


Outdistancing. 


_‘Kashmun 


Pdl-Nils Nilsson 


Gunnar: Jarring 
Sweden's new ambassador 
‘to the U.S. 


Gunnar Jarring, Swedish Ambassador 
and Pernianent: Representative to the 


United Nations,.has succeeded Erik 


‘Boheman as Sweden’s Ambassador to 


the United States. Mr. Boheman retired 
from the diplomatic service on July 4. 
Born in 1907 in ‘the’ southernmost 


. province of Skane, Mr. Jarring attended 


school in, the university tity of Lund, 
and. then studied foreign languages at 
the university; specializing. in Turkish. 
In 1933 he received*a Ph.D. degree, 


Fe) 


and was named assistant professor in 


languages. He undertook 


Purkish 


study trips and excursions to Central 


Asia,” China, India, Pakistan, ‘and 
In 1940, after the outbreak 
of World War II, Mr. 
by the Foreign Offtce to Ankara, Tur 


jarring was sent 


key, as an attaché. In 1945 he becanie 


acting chargé d'affaires in Teheran and 


~ 


- Bagdad, and the following vear he took 
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over the same post in-Addis Ababa. ° 
He was appointed envoy to- India in 
and 


1948 envoy to Iran, Iraq, and 


Pakistan in 1951. 


In 1952, the .Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs called him back to Stockholm 
as chief of its political division, and he 
served in that position until 1956, when 


he 


manent 


was made ambassador: and per- 
representative of 
the United Nations. In December 1956 
Sweden was elécted to a two-year term 
membership in .the 


Security Council, and Mr. Jarring, as 


the permanent Swedish representative, ... 


took his seat in the Council and during 
thé months of February 1957 and Jan- 
uary i958 acted as President. During 
this period, Mr. Jarring was ‘entrusted 
with the important task to go to India 


and Pakistan and investigate the long- 


standing Kashnuir dispute on behalf of 


the U. N. Security Council. 


* Swedish Volvo and Saab automobiles 
- continue to pile up victories in. races 
the 
in a contest with 11g -entries at Lime 


and rallies around world. Thus 


Rock, Connecticut, arranged by the 
Sports Car Club of America, first and 
second prizes were won by Volvos, while 
a Saab came ir third: A team of two 
Saal 93B's on May 1q captured fix e top 
awards at .the Circuit of | Harewood 
Four Hour. Handicap Relay Race ‘at. 
Port Dover, Ontario, Canada. Although 
teams were permitted to comprise as 
many as four cars, the Saab duo elected 


to enter only two. They wor first over- 


all, first team, and three top driver: 


awards. Volvo and Saab automobiies 
also carried away the major honors at 
the Dutch Tulip Rally in the ‘Nether- 
lands. 


Sweden to ° 


United . Nations 


- Dr. 


* Church’ of 
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Dr. Kriste. Stendahl, associate pro 
fessor at Harvard University since 1956, 
has béen named..John H. Morrison 
Professer of New lestament Studies at 
the university. Born in Stockholm in: 


1g21,; he became assistént professor of 


. New ‘Testament exegetics at the Uni 


versity of Uppsala in’ 1954. 


Di. Jakob Byerkenes, Norwegian-born 
Professor of Meteorology at University 


‘of California, has been awarded -the 


Swedish Royal Vega Medal. 


Iwo Swedish scientists received 


.Rockefeller Foundation grants during 
‘the first: quarter of 1958. - Dr. ‘Lars 


Ernster, assistant. professor jn physio 


logical. chemistry at the Wenner-Grén 


Institute of .the University of Stock- 
holm, received $1,825 to visit. centérs 
of research in biochemistry aid cell 


physiology in the United States, while 


Bo -Gunnar Malmstrém at the 


Biochemistry Institute of the Univer- 


sity of Upsata received $1,760 to visit 


centers: of enzyme research in the 


* United States. 


Elder .Marthinius A. Strand, of the 
Jesus Christ. of “Latter-Day 
Saints, Salt. Lake. City, Utah, -recently 


received the Notwe gian St. Olav Medal. 
He was also named to’ the, U.S. ‘Ski 
Hall ‘of Fame fer pioneering Rocky 


Mountain skiing... 


Georg ‘Strandvald, one of the: oldest 
Danish:American writers and journal 


-ists still, active, celebrated his .75th 


birthday on June 5. He is thé former 
editor of the now defunct Nardlyset 
Decorah- 


York 
Posten -of Decorah, .la.. He has con 


in New and also of 











tributed essays and article. to - numerous 
magazines, 
Scandinavian Re vie Ww. 


The .Danish American Committee of 


New York on May 14 gave a luncheon’ 


” for Denmark’s ‘Premier and 
Minister, H. C: Hansen, ° and 
Hansen at the Waldorf Astoria. 


Foreign 
Mrs. 
In his 


speech, the Premier stressed ‘Denmark's 


need to find new : markets for ‘her 


ptoducts and also pointed to thé op- 


portunities for the 


inve stment _ of 


American capital in Danish industry. 


Dr, Halvor Vermund, who graduated 


from Oslo University’s Medical School. 


in 1943, has been named Professor of 
Radiology’ 
Therapy. Section at University. of Wis 
censin. ey 


and Director of 


The plays by August 
beginning’ to Enjoy a 


United States, according to reports from 


several places’ around ‘the * cquntry. 
While there are stilk very few com- 
mercial productions, ~ experimental 


and the university theaters are 


vo 
Stages 


offering the’ works of the 


creat Swedish 


dramatist with’ increasing 


Strindberg | (1849-1912) was one of the 
creators of the modern 


form, and. he has exercised 


great in 
fluence on the European stage and on 
such. American playwrights as Eugen 
O'Neill Williams. The 


recent widespread rnterest. in America 


and ‘Tennessee 


in Strindberg’s plays is partly due to 


the: fact that many new and able trans- 
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among them The . i merican- ; 


- tion of .the author’s trilogy 


‘York, the 


Lian 1S; 


Radiation. : 


Strindberg are’ 


revival in the. 


frequency. 
dramatic art’ 


: “Ne W 


. bere’s plays a : 


AMERICA "2 
lations of his dramas have been made 
in the last few years. - 

the Studio 


This séason, Theatre of 


‘the University of: Minnesota is present- 


ing a series of Strindberg plays, among 
them .the historical drama Charles XII 
and The Dance-of Death. A condensa- 
To Damas- 
cus was recently. given three perform- 
ances at the Experimental Theatre at 
New 


the 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
first presentation in 
States. -In 


‘Dream Play was presented at Columbia 


United 1957, Strindberg’s 


Unive sity, while The Pelican was given: 


at Northwestern University in Evanston, 


XII 
The 


premiere at -the 


and Charles 
\ yeal 


Yale 


Comrades 


Un--- 
versity. earlier, 


had its .American 


\ctors Playhouse in-New York, and the 
Swedish stage and screen star, Viveca 
Lindfors, appeared in the title role in 


Miss Julie aa La Jolla, California, a 
part she had ‘played .on the stags in’ 
New York half a year before., Strind 
berg’s Swanwhite has been given on 
the radio both in New. York and. in 
Chicago, and Lucky Peter's ‘Travels 
has’ also been done: on the. radio’ in 
América. A ‘Swedish-born New Yorker, 
veteran dctor and Strindberg scholar, ‘ 
Arvid Paulson, earlier this: year gave 
a’ recital of Strindbere’s The Gréat 


Highway, in his 
Public 
York. He 


own translation, at 


one of the Library brariches ‘in 


has re ad from Strind 


it sever: il American univer 
sities, will 
The Great Hi 
Matthews 


versity. 


and make a recording of 


ghway- for the Brander 


Museum at Columbia Uni- 
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PRINCESS MARGRETHE, 


heir to the Danish 
throne, on 
became i8 years of 
age, and the whole 


people of 


tion of het 





place at meetings of the 
State serve * 
when the King is abroad,: ’ 
attended a 


‘and will- also 


session of the Council of 
State at Christiansborg Palace in the 
- morning, at which her father, 
King Frederik, and Prime Minister H. 
C. Hansen spoke in hér honor. 


time 


‘In the 


afternoon a reception was given for the- 


diplomatic corps and in the evening 
there was a gala dinner 
‘ borg. 


at Christians- 


Among the numerous gifts re- 


ceived from near. and far by Denmark’s- 
. popular princess was the great estate 


Nordgaard, near Ringsted.: 


FOREIGN MIUnisTers of all the 
fifteen NATO countries met in May at 


‘THE 


Christiansborg Palace in Copenhagen. 


The conferences and the resolutions’ 
passed indicated the prevailing har- 
mony among the member nations as 


well as their firm determination to give: 


loyal support to the organiZation, ° 


Pout REUMERT, one of Denmark's 
greatest actors, 

March 26. The 
with a special performance at the’ Royal 


Theater of 


was 75 years old on 


occasion was_ marked 
Reumert 


Genboerne, with 


himself as Lieutenant’ 
The 
and joined in paying tribute to .the 
actor. He 


von 
King and‘the Queen were_ present 


-veteran also received, a gift 


April 16 


joined: in the celebra: 
birthday. 
She will. now take her 
Council of - 
as Regent 
I he Princess: 


-of , the 


Buddinge.. 
sailed for 
‘Dannebrog. 


, ove! 


om the .entire nation of 100,900 


. kroner. 


DENMARK'S ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS-: 


- sion’s plant was opened on .May 6 in 
Denmark . 


the’presence of the King and ‘the Queen 


and many ‘invited guests. The plant 


Ris, Roskilde, 


is the result of two years of preparation 


is located at neal and 


and planning,. thé outlay of go million 


kroner, ‘and close cooperation with 


United States authorities, in the atomie 
. field. Dr. 


. Viggo Kampm: ann and others spoke a 


Niels Bohr, Finance Minister 
the opening ceremonies: of this ht 
dedicated to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Pe on 


MANY NEW LAWs were passed by the 
Folketing before it adjourned in early 
June. Among the new regulations was 
one regarding thesalaries and the serv- 
ice of government employes, and the 
embattled new law which had 
been introduced by Minister of Educa- 
tion Jérgen Jérgensen. 
Folketing 
October. 


school 


The new session 


will commence ‘in 


DENMARK'S CONSTITUTION Day, June 
5: was celebrated all over the 
Prime Minister H. C. 


main speaker 


country. 
Hansen: as the 
Vietor 


and. Borge ad- 


crowds ‘at the festive 


celebration in Falledparken in Copen: 


dressed the huge 


‘hagen. 


ON May 7 King Frederik and Queen 


Ingrid, accompanied by Prime Minister 


H. -C.. Hansen and a big entourage 
vacht 
The official visit extended 


a nuamber 


Finland. on the royal 


of days, at- which time 








THE 


‘the Danish guests weré entertained by 
Finland's president, Urho Kekkonén, 
and the’ Cabinet 
‘Prime Minister Reino Kuuskoski. 
warm reception given the King and the 
Queen and the whole Danish delega- 


Finnish 


tion by the people of Finland indicates. 


indeed the close friendship between 
‘these two Northern countries. 


THE 


ACTION of the (¢ 


Govetnme nt of 
Iceland to extend the nation’s territor ial 


limits to no less than twelve miles from 


‘shore was recently followed up by the | 


Faroe Islands in an announcement that 


stated that a similar territorial limit 


‘would be in effect there from Séptem- 


-ber-1. The alleged reason for this step 


is the great deal of fishing being done- 


in Faroese waters, especially by British 


fishermen. The announcement. was fol- 


‘lower by protests from the British, and 


the Danish Government, suggested that 
negotiations be held 
neted that any extension of Faroese 
territorial limits must be sanctioned by 
the Government ‘in Copenhagen, since 
-the Faroes, of 


Denmark. 


course, are a 


THE Roya DANISH GuARD celebrated 
its gooth anniversary 
The was al- 
tended by the King-and the Queen ‘and 
concluded 


the last week of 


June. gala celebration 


with a grand parade in 


Copenhagen. -Among the many guards- 
men.who flocked to Copenhagen from 
abroad .were Lauritz. Melchior, 
Borger, and:-Svend Jensen,- all members 
in the U.S. of the Royal Danish Guards’ 


Associ: ition. 


DANISH 
Danske 


‘THE 
(Det 


EMIGRANT ARCHIVES, 


Udvandrerarkiv}, 


vast 


QUARTER’S HISTOR) 


headed by 
The. 


.. It should also be 


part of 


Archives consists’ of’ five 


George 


ho 
~ 
uw 


and growing collection of books and 


literature by Danish emigrants to 
foreign lands and their letters and 
manuscripts, have this year been re- 


moved from Copenhagen to Aalborg 
vigorous director, Editor Tyge © 


board of distinguished - 


and a 

Lassen, and a 

Danish, citizens have been appointed. 
This collection was first assembled in ° 


Chicago by a committee of Danish-’ 


“Americans. It was incorporated by the 


laws of Illinois with five Governors, 


three of them being citizens of Chicago, 


one a citizen of Denmark, and the . 
fifth the then President of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Eoundation, who 


‘served for five years as president of the 


Archives, In 1930 the Archives were 
presented to the State of Denmark. “The 
City of -Aalborg provided ‘a castle for 
a consecrated Danish 
pe atriot and librarian, Svend Waende lin, 


directed 


its housing and « 


the museum 


until his death 


in 1957. 


.In 1940° the Germans took over the 
castle and the Archives were removed 
to Copenhagen, where it accumulated 
by gilt the work of thousands of Danish 


emigrants the world over. 
The 1958 Executive Committee of the 


members: the 


‘Bishop of Aalborg, the State Librarian, 
‘the. Chief of ,the. 


Libraries of Aalborg, 
Rebild 
National Park, and.the Manager of the 


the City of Aalborg, 


the Honorary: President of, the 


corporation of 


which now provides temporary housing 


for the Archives. 

rhe support ol this, oné ‘of Den- 
mark’s most unique institutions and - 
hardly duplicated in any other land; 


.should not depend on Amerigan or oth- 


private contributions but a generous 
subvention from the State of Denmark. 








THE PATH of Icelandic 
foreign affairs con- 
the cele- 
the 14th 
anniversary ‘of the 


the time of 
bration of 


m1 Ne 
D 


Ns 
-_ 





public the Icelanders 
ICELAND faced a serious dispute 
with their neighbors and allies in 
Western, Europe over the extent of 


fishing limits off. the Icelandic coasts. 


This dispute has become most uncom-° 


-fortable for NATO, as any dispute 
between its members * is bound: .to be. 

The 
of the 


Icelanders claim that extension 


fishing limits is a .matter of 


life and death for their economy. Their 


country is 


poor in resources and the 


population has for centuries depended . 


upon the rich fishing banks surround- 
ing Iceland’s- coast for a livelihood. 
Without imports on a large scale sub- 


arctic Iceland would indeed be scarcely 


inhabitable, and to- pay for their im-- 


ports the Icelanders have to depend on 


exports, g5 per cent .of which -is fish. 


Other nations have fished on the Ice-- ‘ment claimed it could’ wait no longer 


land banks for centuries and make their 
claims on that tradition. But the Ice- 


landers point out that the constant 


increase in number of ships participat- 


ing and the improved efficiency of 


modern trawlers have made imminent 


the danger of too thorough fishing. The, 


Icelandic aims are, therefore, to prevent 
‘too much fishing and the destruction 
of the fishing banks, and to secure for 
themselves a somewhat larger exclusive 
fishing. area. They find it 
understand that they aré, 12 miles off 
their own coast, crowding other nations 
that live 1,200 miles away. 

In a speech to the conference of 
NATO Foreign Ministers in Copen- 


tinues to be rocky. At.: landers have patiently waited for inter- 


founding of the Re-~ 


hard to 


- has continued to 
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hagen, Iceland’s Gudmundur I. Gud- 


mundsson pointed out that the Ice- 


national action on the law of the fishing 
limits. ‘For -half a century they have 
observed’ a treaty providing for three 
miles, made ‘in their name by Den- 
mark without consulting the Iceland- 
ers. Then Iceland. took up the matter 
at the UN General Assembly ten years 


ago, and succeeded in having. the sea 


boundaries question put to: the Inter- 


national Law Commission, in spite of 
herce, opposition from Great - Britain 
‘and other NATO allies. For years the 


Icelanders waited for this body—mean- 


‘while moving their ‘limits only out. to 


four miles,in accordance with a decision 
by the Hague Court. Furthermore, Ice 
land hoped, for some ‘decision at the 


Geneva -Conférence this 


‘year, where a majority was’ dearly in 


he ld eal lien 


favor of 12 miles,, while the necessar\ 
24 majority was. not secured. 
Meanwhile the Icelandic. population: 
has .become increasingly restive about 
the matter and the Icelandic Govern 


Afte: 


a cabinet Crisis it was agreed to 


.publish regulations.about- 12 miles on 


June go to take effect on September 1. 
lhis ‘brought. the-sharpest note of pro- 
test issued by the’ British Government 
since Suez, and other NATO countries 


_ also protested while only the Russians 


declared their support (having them. 
selves enforced’ a ‘12-mile limit). Sub- 
sequent months will be used to attempt 
to find some solution to the matter and 
prevent further difficulties between Ice- 
land and its NATO allies. 


THE EC@NOMK 


SITUATION in Iceland 
-be most’ difficult be- 


_ cause of inflation, génerally believed -to 
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be ‘mainly caused by too heavy a rate .- 


of investment, which the Icelanders find 
it hard to deny themselves in their 
eagerness to build. The Government 
presented -a ‘mew ‘program in-May, pro- 
viding for a new ‘but greatly simplified 
system of import duties to finance ex- 
port prémiunis. Many: ‘have claimed 


_that‘ this closely resembles a’ 5.5% 


55% de- 
-valuation, .although there are 


some 
striking. differences. 


Tourists Visiting 
Iceland will be glad ‘to: hear that they 
now receive the official rate plus 55% 
for their currency. . ree 


[HE NEW CEMENT FACTORY in Akranes, 


Iceland’s largest industrial entérprise, 


commenced operations in June when it” 


was formally 


opened . and 


Asgeir Asgeirsson -laid the -cornerstone.: 


The factory. will produce some 75,000 - 


tons of cement annually, and the Presi- 
dent said ‘it finally freed the Icelanders 
from.a thousand years of living in turf 
houses and in a country without roads 
and .harbors. 


SOME PROMINENT: ICELANDERS died 


during ‘the quarter. Asgrimur Jéns- 


son, One of the three best painters . 


Iceland has produced, was one. Steinn 
Steinarr, the pioneer ofthe’ modern 
school of poetry; was another. Haukw 


. Snorrason, at 41 an editor.of the daily 


Timinn and one of the leading journal 


ists in Iceland, was. still, another one. 


CONTACTS IN THE ARTS .between- the 


United States and Iceland 


Members af the Boston . Symphony 


joined Icelandic artists to play chamber - 


music ‘in small communities- around 
Iceland, and: Gloria Lane was a‘ great 
success in a concert’ version of Carmen. 
On the lighter side, Kiss Me Kate is 
the current success on the stage." — 


President - 


continued. | 
that 


HISTORY ; - Ose 
THE NUCLEAR REAR- 
MAMENT of West Ger- 
many has given rise 
to heated discussions 
and somewhat ruffled 
feelings in wide circles 
of the 





. Norwegian 


population. It seems 


that there is a deeper 


distrust of the Germans 


among the 


Norwegian than ‘amor any 


other Western nations, 01 perhaps the 


people 


o 
1g 


_reason is that Norwegians do not hide 


their feelings. 


In April, a political, stir occurred, 


-quickly named the “Easter Rising” by 


the Oslo press. The immediate occasion 
was a nreeting of the Socialist Student 
Group of ‘Oslo University, at which 


time a resolution was passed asking the 


- Government to oppose at the impend 


ing NATO conference the nuclear re 
armame nt of West Germany. - During 
the Easter .holidays it then became 
known ‘that no less than 45 of the 78 
MP’s of the Labor Party had. adhered 
to the. resolution. However, editorials 


and pronouncements of political -leaders 


.pointed out that it was up to each 


individual NATO nation whether it 
would accept such weapons. “If the 


Government was to be the 


Easter resolution, it: would be tanta- 


euided by 


‘mount to a Norwegian veto of agreed- 
on policies and would at the same time 
be unlikely to influence the result. A 


few days later a meeting of all Labor 
MP’s approved a statement to the effect 


Norway must 


cooperate ac tively 


-with all NATO nations and also accept, 


its share Of responsibilites. 
Dhe 


April discussed a staterhent by Foreign 
Ministet 


Norwegian Parliament in laté 


Halvard- Lange on the issues 
involved in the Soc ialist Student -Club 








resolution urging the government to 


oppose moves ‘in NATO to make 
nuclear weapons available to West 
Germany.- At the end of a 61% how 


debate, held April 24, Parliament 
adopted a motion to insert the Foreign 
Minister's statement in the record. 


During the broad exchange of views . 


on the world situation, several of the 
MP’s who had signed the so-called 
“Easter Resolution” said they opposed 
nuclear weapons for . the . defense of 
West Germany because such a move 


would make it more difficult to nego- 


tiate with the Soviet Union. 
Foreign Minister Lange replied that 
the Norwegian government does not 


expect there will be any question of 


placing IRBM’s in West Germany, Nor 


‘is there any indication that NATO 
‘military authorities feel it is necessary 


to introduce such weapons in the joint. 


defense of the Federal’Republic. Both 
in regard to IRBM’s and the taetical 
“Matador” rocket’ launchers, the 2Ov- 
ernment is of the opinion that there 
is every reason to proceed slowly, in 


the first place, because the West is on 


the verge of initiating negolviations with 


the Soviet Union, and secondly, because 
public opinion in West Germany is 
very much divided... Besides, it -will 
take up to two years before ‘some of 
these weapons are ready. “There is 
ground for urging a cautious proce- 
dure,”” Mr. Lange said, “but we should 
not make it an issue in NATO.” 

The Norwegian Foreign Minister also 
expressed the hope that it would be 
feasible to arrive at an agreement for 
military disengagement in Central Eu- 
rope. Such a move might, for example, 
ban the production of nuclear weapons 
in this area‘ and the 


ICBM’s or IRBM’s. “The government 


90" 


‘a. key figure in, the, Labor 


stationing of. 
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is of the, opinion that’ nothing has 


‘occurred that should: prevent such an 


agreement or complicate’ negotiations, ” 
he emphasized. Mr. Lange added there 
were certain indications that the Soviet 
Union has established launching bases 


. for IRBM’s in East Germany, Poland 


and Czechaslovakia. “The pact which 
I have sketched,” he said, “would in- 
yolve the controlled dismantlement of 
such bases.” 

In concluding his statement, the 
Foreign Minister observed: “The main 
premise for successful negotiations 1s 
that the Weste i nations stick together. 
We must preserve:-our unity and main- 
tain adequate strength." As long as the 


‘Russians have any hope of creating 


disunity in the West, they will not be 


interested in genuine negotiations.” 


Oscar Tore, President of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament since January, 1955, 
di¢d of brain hemorrhage in Oslo on 
May 1 af the age of 64. During his long 
career: in politics, Mr. Terp held a 
number ‘of top positions. He was Na- 
tional Chairman of ‘the Labor Party, 


‘Mayor ‘of Oslo, Cabinet Member fot 


altogether 15 years, Membet’ of Parlia 
ment for 22 years, and Prime Minister 
from 1g5r through 1954. 

Born June 8, 1893; Oscar Torp was 
Party for 


almost three decades. An electrician by 


trade, he became active in the trade 


“union movement in his: teens. At the 


age of only 2g, he was elected national 


chairman of his party: From 1935 until 


World ‘War Ii; he was a member -of 
the Nygaardsvold -government, heading 
in succession the Ministries of Defense, 
Social ‘Affairs, and Finance. After the 
German invasion, he accémpanied the 
government ‘to .London, serving as 


TLIT AME DICAN COANMNINAWTAN DERWIEew 
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Defense Minister from 1942 to 1945. ° 


Mr. Torp held the defense post. in . 


the post-war coalition cabinet headed 
by Premier Einar Gerhardsen, and then 


became Minister of Supplies and Re- 


habilitation in Mr. Gerhardsen’s first 


all-Labor government. .Resigning in 


1948 to become Governor of Vestfold 
province, he relieved .Mr. Gerhardsen 
as Premier ‘in 1951. In January, 1955, 
when Mr. Gerhardsen.again took over 
as Preniier, Mr. Torp was elected Presi- 


dent of the Parliament, to.which he had. ° 


been a representative since 1937. 


THe Executive: COMMITTEE of the 


Norwegian Labor Party, under date 
of May 3, sent a firm reply to- a ‘plea’ 


from the Central] Committee. of the 


Communist Party of the USSR, received - 


April 28. The latter communication 
urged the Norwegian Labor’ Party to 
use every opportunity for preyenting 


that West Germany be equipped with: 


nuclear weapons. At the same time, the 
Norwegian Labor Party was invited to 
éxchange views with the Soviét Com- 
munist Party on a positive solution. of 
these problems. . 


“Members of the Norwegian Labor - 
Party, like the rest of the Norwegian ° 


people,” the’ reply ‘observed, 


strongly concerned about the political. 


tension in the world and the rearma- 
ment with weapons of mass destruction 
which this has entailed. These prob- 
lems; however, are of such a nature that 


they can be solved only through nego- 


tiation among national representatives | 


and not threugh ‘discussion among the 
political parties. 


“In view of the’-serious world Situa-* 


tion, we urge thé Central’ Committee 


of the Soviet Communist Party to help: 


in getting the ‘Soviet government to 


“are 


rejoin the negotiations on disarmament . 


within the -United Nations. and to re- 
sume its place on the Disarmament 
Commission of the United Nations. 

“At the same time, we ask you to 
convéy to the Soviet government that 
the Norwegian Labor Party would con- 


- sider’ it as a major contribution to ‘the 


preservation of world peace if the ques- 
tion 6f disarmament under mutiial con- 
trol .were to be considered at the im- 
the. 
governments would contribute’ towards 


pending Summit Meeting. If 


‘a thorough diplomatic preparation of, 


‘this. issue there should be possibilities 


for concrete results.” 


THE NORWEGIAN SUPREME Court has 
exonerated Gyldendal Norsk .Forlag in 


thé case involving publication of Agnar 
. Mykle’s controversial nevel “Song of 


the Red Ruby,” held by a lower court 
to-be obscene. Confiscated copies were 


promptly released: 


"NORWEGIAN ForEIGN MINISTER Hal- 


vard Lange in early "May emphasized 


‘the importance of creating a 17-nation 


European Free Trade Area, ‘in con-. ° 
junction with’ the recently established 
6-member European Common Market. 


Addressing, the Council of Europe's 


‘consultative -assembly during a ‘2-day 
session at “Strasbourg, Mr. Lange ob- 


served in part: * 
“Coeperation within the Common’ 
Market organization is bound to be of 


‘fundamental importance,’ not, only to 


the six member nations, but to all of 


. Western Europe. “The Common Market 
‘might lead to a substantial strengthen 


ing of Europe, both politically and 
conomically.’ No responsible statesman 


can accept a divided Europe. The Nor- 


“wegian view is basically that :it would 
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be fatal for Western Europe to establish 
a self-sufficient trade area protected by 


high tariff walls. 


“Membership in the Free I rade Area: - 


would gradually affect Norway's posi- 


tion as a sovereign state, but in that 


regard we take a wait-and-see attitude. 
Our immediate concern should be to 
achieve agreement on certain principles 
for the Free Trade Area convention in 
time to avoid discrimination within the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation before _ the Common 
Market nations begin to reduce their 
own customs rates and quantitative 
restrictions on January 1, 1959. a 

“It is now up to the organs .of the 
Free Trade Area: and the Common 
Market to assure a harmonious develop- 
ment of the two organizations during 
the transition period. In that- connec 


tion,” the Foreign Minister ‘said, “I 


wish to make it clear that the govern-’ 


ment of Norway cannot accept any 


arrangement which would involve a’ 


deviation from the present system of 


multilateral negotiations as_ part of 
working out a multilateral agreement 
for the Trade Aréa. 


hand, I believe it would -be proper and 


Free On the other 


desirable to establish formal relations 
OF EC 


Market as soon as. possible re 


between and 
Mr. Lange 


concluded. ° 


Nus I ANGHELLE, Labor, has been, 


elected President of the 
Parliament, succeeding the late’ Oscin 
lorp. 
ment elected “Nils .Hénsvald; also. a 


‘Laborite. 


Justice Terje WoL, 59, has .suc- 


ceeded Sverre Grette, 70, as Chief Jus- ’ 


.tice of the Norwegran Supreme Court. 


Mr. Grette retired on May 91. 


“vote ot Se 


the Conmimon - 


‘Norwegian’ 


ss Tish . ‘groups have little. | if 
As new Vice President, Parlia-: * | 2 


tional 
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THe Lower Hovse ‘of 
the Riksdag-on April 
25 rejected the gov- 
ernment bill about 
supplementary’ - pen- 
-sions, thus ‘ bringing 
about the dissolution 
af the Phat 
this would be the con- 


House. . 


sequence of government, defeat had 


previously been announced.’ The vote 


was 117 to 111. New elections were 


scheduled for June 1. 


Dissolution, of the Parliament has 


never been as important in Sweder.as, 


. for. example, in England. - Not since, 


1914, in fact, has the Lower House 
been dissolved as the result of a poli 
tical controvetsv.- Both. Houses were 
dissolvéd in 192) in order to allow a 
constitutional settlement on universal 
suffrage to come into’ immediate effect 
and women to be elected to Parliament 
for the first time. Constitutional laws 
can ‘be changed onty if two Riksdag 
sessions ‘make identical decisions, and 


national elections must -be held _be 


‘tween the two legislatures. 


“The pensions bitl had previously 
béen passed’ by the Upper House by a 
to 68. The voting in both 
Houses was strictly according to party 


The 


\grarian .Center parties ranged ‘against 


lines. Liberal, 


Conservative and 


the proposed ‘measure, while it 


was 
backed by the Social Democrats and by 


the Communists. Otherwise these ‘two 


anything, in 
Common. - 


[he government bill. followed in‘ all 


- essentials .the ballot which in the’na- 


fall 


failed to obtain .an absolute majority, 


advisory referendum last 
causing forecasts of the ‘eventual dis 


solution of the Lower House already 
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at that time. 
bination would 
amount. to, about 65 per cent of aver- 
age 


with social security 


earnings during the ‘fifteen 
receivéd the same year. 
Alternatives to the government’: 
had. been forinulated by all three op- 
The alter- 


native, like the bill, envisaged a legally 


positian ;: iberal 


parties, 


guaranteed total pension ‘of approxi- 


mately the same size. It allowed, how- 


ever, for greater latitude in permitting 


collective agreements or other systems to’ 


iaké the. place of the legal pension, and 


specified .thiat the pension should ac- 
~ cumulate. through savings of a‘ certain 
percentage of 


“The 


and 
the 


individual wages 


salaries. Conservatives and 


Agrarian Center advo ated altern: itives 


with minor differences, both having in 


common ari insistence’ that supplemen- 


‘tary .pensions.should be voluntary (in | 


character rather’ than based on, legisla- 


‘tion. . Prior to the final debate ° in. the 


Riksdag, all three opposition, parties 


were committed to vote -against the 


‘government bill. 


THe special Rikspac elections ‘on 


June 1- backed the ruling Social Demo-. 


cratic party, but perhaps not enough 
to end the stalemate. 
crats gained six seats, while the Agrar- 
Center. party. won an 


The 


ian additional 


thirteen — seats. . Conservatives 


gained two, while the Liberals saw their ° 


representation cut ‘by twenty, or more 
than one-third: 


Fhe distribution in the Lower House. 


is now as follows, with former repre- 


sentation in brackets: Social Democrats; 


112 (106); Conservatives, -45 (42); 


*(19), 


Liberals, 38 (58); Center party, 32 


The bill called for legisla- 
tion to guarantee pensions that in com-.. 


best 
years, to. be paid out’ of pension fees. 


-bill- 


- the 


. Prime Minister 


the 
‘The Social Demo- - 
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and Communists, 4 (6). The Conserva- 
tives thus have become the largest, op- 
position group, as a result of the serious 
reverse suffered by the Liberals together 
with their-own continued advance. 
Che Social Democrats received 46.9 
per cent of the votes (compared with 
44-6 per cent in the Riksdag elections 
in-1956 and 46.1 in 1952, according to 
final ” 
figures for the other parties are: 


returns). ° Corresponding 
Con- 
servatives, 18.7 (17.2 and 14.4), Liberals, 
18 (23.8 and 24.5), Center 


(9.4 and 10.7), and 


party, 13 
Communists, 3.4 


pér cent’ (5.0 and 4.3). The Commun- 


ists abstained from electioneering in 


several districts where they had been 


.-active in the prev ious ‘elections. 


In a broadcast immediately .after the 
pre lirhins ary results had become known, 
Tage Erl: under said that f 
the Social Democrats would remain in 


power, and that his -party considered 


_it had received authority to continue. 


The 
next day he announced that the pension ° 
bill will not be submitted to, the Riks- 
dag until the spring of- 1959. 


work on supplementary pensions. 


The new 
Riksdag session was opened on June 18. 


SCIENTIFIC 


ANALYSIS has definitely 


established the presence of arsenic in 
King Erik XIV _ of 


Sweden, which were exhumed early this 


remains of 
year. It hase not- been -possible as yet’ 
the 
larger than what normally appears in 


to determine whether quantity is 


body tissues. Fradition has long claim- 
ed ‘that King. Erik (1533- 
the throne in 
poisoned by arsenic served in a plate 


577 ), who 


ascended 1560, was 


f pea soup: at the behest. of his 
‘Duke Johan, who 
led a revolt against Erik and was made 


‘King of Sweden in 


younger: brother, 


1568. As reported 
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in the June Review, King Erik’s sar- 
cophagus in the cathedral of Vasteras - 


was opened on January 20 in the pre- 
sence of experts in the fields of chemis- 


try, X-ray research, and anthropology, | 
led by Professor Martin Olsson, Anti- 


quarian of the Realm. While the coffin 


had been opened before, in 1797, this 


was the first time that the king’s remains 
could be subjected to modern scientific 


tests. Held a prisoner by Duke Johan. 


in the castle of Orbyhus, Erik died on 


26,. ~~ 


February 577, after what contem- 


porary records term “a long illness.” 


STOCKHOLM has opened its first 
Modern Art, 
of effort .to 


Museum olf 
_of five decades 


permanent exhibition in Sweden of 


contemporary art. Until recently, the 


building was an armory belonging to- 


the Swedish Navy. Along with other 


buildings on the Skeppsholmen Island | 


Arts 
Academy—it became available when the 


—another is used by the Fine 


naval base was moved to a less vul- 


nerable spot. The architect responsible 


for the redecoration of the interior -i 
Per-Olof Olsson. 


large halls, one devoted to international 


He has. created. two 


_art from Matisse on, and the other to 
Swedish’ art of the twentieth century. 


AN AMENDMENT to the agreement for ” 


cooperation between the U._ S. 
Sweden concerning peaceful applica- 


tions of nuclear energy, extending the . 


that 
from the effective date of. the amend- 


term of agreement to ten 
ment, was signed in Washington in 
April. It will-provide for the transfer 
over the duration of the agreement of 


up to 200 kilograms of uranium ‘en- 


riched in the fissionable’ isotope U-235 
for fueling research reactors and a 


the fruition (of President 


create a. 


that 


and’ 


years ° 
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materials testing reactor, The great 
majority of this material will: be util- 
ized in a “30,000-kilowatt materials test- . 
ing reactor being designed by ACF. In- 
dustries, Inc., which will be lacated at 
the Swedish research center at Studsvik, 


about 70 miles south of Stockholm. 


The U. 


S. ‘Government will con- 
tribute $350,000 toward the cost of the 


_nuclear research and materials testing 


réactor at Studsvik, it was announced 


at the same time. Total costs: of the 


. reactor and auxiliary facilities are 


estimated at about $4:3 million. Sweden 


is the -eleventh nation to receive fin- 


as a Tesult 
Atoms-for- 


ancial aid from the U. S. 
Eisenhower's 
Peace proposal of June 11,.1955. The 
Studsvik unit, ‘which is similar ‘to the 
Oak Ridge research reactor, is part of 


_Sweden’s program ‘to develop. power. 


reactors for-district heating and power. 
purpbdses. 


THE SwepisH GOVERNMENT in various 
connections has expressed thé opinion 
tests should be 


all nuclear sus- 


pended for’ a certain time or until 


‘further notice under appropriate con- 


trol, and that this might be a first Step 


toward a solution of other pafts. of the 


disarmament .problem -as .well, Prime . 


-Minister Tage Erlander observed in his 


réply -to, a letter from- Prime. Ministet 
Khrushchev ‘of April 4. -The Swedish 
Government has. drawn the ‘conclusion 
thatthe Soviet Government now is pre- 
pared to conclude an agreemerit. with 
the governments of the- United States 


‘.and the United Kingdom for the ‘sus- 


pension of nuclear tests and the’ estab- 
lishment of the necessary international: 
controls. The Swedish Government 
Voiced its earnest hope that such an 


agreement may soon be’ reached. 
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A 


- Education of an Historian. By HaLvpan 

Kont. Translation and Notes .by Erik 
Wahlgren. Robert Speller & Sons. New 
York. 1957. 237 pp. Ill.. Price $6.00.. 


ts a. young student at the university in 
Christiania (now Oslo), Halvdan Koht soon 
developed an interest in early Norwegian 
history. Here thé old sagas were an im 
portant source, and their study’ required 


expertness in Icelandic and Old Norse: and 


to understand the early history of western -" 


Europe, with which Norway shared many 
cultural interests, demanded, a knowledge 
of German, French,: and English from 
medieval times on, as well as Italian and 
Latin. After this preparation, he set out on 
his academic ‘“Wanderjahre” for two years 
of further training, which included Den 
mark, “Germany and France 
He, served his apprenticeship as an ad 
vanced research student under well-known 
like K. Erslev of Copenhagen, E. 
_Marcks and K. Lamprecht of Leipzig, and 
G. Monod, A. Giry and Achille Luchaire 
‘of Paris. In the) French capital he also 


managed to hear a stormy debate on Dreyfus 


scholars 


in’ the French Chaniber of Deputies and 
‘to see ‘the wildly patriotic ‘reception given 
Marchand after his return Fashoda. 


It was a memorable two years for the Nor 


from 


wegian student. 


After he had returned home and before 
he had matured his research plans, he ac 


cepted the editorship of thé Dictionary of 


Norwegian Authors, to succeed the late J. 
B. Halvorsen, who had brought it down 
to the ietter T. This gave Koht a valuable 
experience- that .went ‘on for eight years! 
But it helped open the way to an instruc 

. torship at the university, and somehow whe 
found time to lay out plans for. later pub 
lications on subjects such as Marcus Thrane, 
Wergeland, and Sverdrup, and for ‘his doc 
toral dissertation on Norway's part in: the 
Panish-Prussian crisis of 1864. 


When he was designated ‘in 1908 for a_ 


- Its Origin and Its Rise, 


(1897-1899). 


- duced the 


chair in Norwegan history, he decided— 
against his: colleagues—to 
spend a year im the U.S.A. 


America 


the advice of 
Thev thought 


was too new to have a 


“history” 
that would justify such a trip. He arrived 
in-New York just when the Taft versus 
Bryan campaign was at its height. He re- 
corded his first impressions of America in 
letters to his wife: “It is as if a ‘new world 
was being revealed to me. Dear, I am 
becoming a new man over here, I am be-. 
ing renewed in the strength that flows-to- 
wards a stranger with a serious errand.” In 
his travels over much of the country, he 
saw evidences of social immaturity, but he 
also saw signs of progress in adapting our 
legal concepts to the new conditions of a 
changing society. 

‘Koht’s lectures on American history aftér 
his return were the first on the subject ever 
given in a northern E liropean university. 


His publications that followed, such as 


{merican Culture, Money Power and Labor 


in America, and The American Nation 


gave Scandinavian 
penetrating 


States 


readers interpretations ot 
United His more 
American Spint wn Europe { 
; (1949) has been 
appraised by critics as the best study of its 
kind. But it was in the medieval and mod 
érn history fields, Norwegian and European, 


history. recent 
Survey of 


Transatlantic Influences 


that he made his most notable contribu 
His 


methods have thrown fresh light on many 


tions: intensive research and critical 
obscure and much disputed phases of Nor- 


way's long history. 


How koht 


himself tells it, is a story 


became an historian, as_ he 
read 


with pleasure and profit by readers of his 


that can be 


‘tory and related subjects who live in Eng 


lish-speaking lands. reveals in 


His book 


frank and modest terms how rigorous train 
ing and keen psychological insight served 


him in-carrying out his plans for his main 


life work. Americans who have an intelli- 
gent curiosity about a land that produced 
world figures like and 
Nansen, may learn -from it how it also pro 
Nestor of 
ans. Halvdan Koht. 


Ibsen, Bjérnson, 


Scandinavian histori 


University: of California 


- WaLpEMAR WESTERGAARD 
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The Saga of Gunnlaug Serpent- 
Tongue. Edited by P. G. Foote. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by R. Quirk 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. 1957 
xxvili, + 47.pp. Maps. Price $4.50. . 
The 
have supplied readers: of Greek and Latin 
with the texts of surviving literatures with 


Loeb Classics, now for many years 


the original printed onthe. left-hand page 


and the Fnglish translation, opposite 
Thomas Nelson promises the same , treat 
‘ment for the mediaeval ‘classics of -Iceland 
The 
laugs saga Ormstungu is the first published 


The 
ind Hervoér,-Hrafn Svein 


fourteenth-century love story ‘Gunn 


volume of this commendable - series 


sagas of Heidrek 
Bjarnarson, Vélsungs, Ljétsavatn, and Bish 
op Paul are announced té follow 


The 
that can be compiled today, for Mr 


leelandic text is doubtless the best 
Foote 


has had accéss tO a century of scholarship 


many printed editions, and thé two extant 


vellum manuscripts, as well as the editorial 
help of the general editors of. this .series 
the eminent old-Icelandic scholars Sigurdut 
Nordal and G 

In his 


Foot 


lurville-Petre. 


fine literary introduction Mr 


have 


He 


says “In Gunpnlaug’s Saga we 
almost an apotheosis of.romantic love” 
shows that this Icelandic romance 
on historical characters but sublimated in 


the tradition of the 


romances of chivalry 


by the fancy of the-arfonymous author 


Ihe translation is by R. Quirk Reader 


in English at the University of-Durham. It 
is meticulous and exact and, at the saine 
time, colloquial in the tongue ‘of popular 
English of today. In rendering the skaldic 


stanzas—historical 


basis: of the legend 


usual this. saga is 


with which, as 


inter 
spersed, rime, 
discarded, but the kennings are, translated 
in prose and explained in footnotes, L. 
M. Hollander would, of coursé¢ 
tained the skaldic 

This translation 


love 


have re- 
conventions 

of the Old Icelandic 
romance is’ to be preferred to the 
translation of M. H.-: Scargill published 
in 1950 by The 
Foundation. Professor 


American-Scandinavian 
Scargill is indeed 
an eminent Indo-European scholar, an 
Hittite, but -he 


translation, 


authority on 
popularize his 


chose to 
which is em 
bellished with excellent illustrations by the 


is based, 


“which in the-U.S 


-tale in the 


meter, and alliteration are. 


- was less provocative 


_ to have 
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Canadian artist H. G. Glyde. His skaldic 
interludes are rimed- rather than literal. 
For example: . : ; 

Scargill 

““Then Hermod said, ‘Do vou see’ your 
friend Helga,. there ot the other side of 
the river?’ i 
“Gunnlaug réplied ‘I certainly see her’ 
and he spoke this verse 
‘Helga was born. to ‘stir up strife.- 
No-peace to weave in Gunnlaug’s life. 
In former years I sought her heart 
* Swan-lovely ladv—My eves smart: 
But Quirk: 

"Do 
on the 
Hermod 

L sce 
laug.: Chen. he spake this ‘verse, saving 

“The make 


amongst the sons of The 


cause of.it. I 


you see vour ‘sweetheart 


Helga 
other side’ of the river?’. said 
her all rreht 


answered Gunn 


woman was ‘born to 


strife 
men tree of 


was the 


the valkvric was 


passionately eager to possess the tree- of 


‘riches.’ 


‘H.G.1 


Tiger in the Kitchen and Other Strange 
Stories. By. Vi_ty SoRENSEN 
lated from ‘the. Danish by 

Neiiendam. With dan 
Angus Wilson. Abelard-Schuman. 


l'rans- 
Maureen 
Introduction by 
New 


York. 1957. 204 pp. Price $3.50 


Villy Sorensen 


not vet 30 


a young Danish aythor 
receritly 
American readers ‘in 


was introduced to 


a yolume of .stories 
is published under a 
rather curious title alluding to the opening 
One conéludes 
from the running heads and the Introduc 


tien that.the ttle of 


-collection. 


the British edition 


just Strange Stories.) 


As prose. tales they are strange to a very 


high degree; they ‘are: fantasies from a 


nightmare world—to some extent showing 
traces Of Kafka and other -writers alleged 
Mr: 


briefly 


influenced work. 


these 
parables with the -words “ambiguous” and 


Sorensen’s 


Indeed, 


one might describe 


“enigmatic”, and their -meaning has been 


successfully 


very hidden in clouds of 


obscure symbolism. 
Nevertheless, one bath wit 


and irony in these bizarre and imaginative 


may discover 
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stories. ‘But .the: great majority of readers 
will be hard put to-it to find any entertain 
ment value in. these fables; some of which 
border on the absurd; in fact,-we venture 
to say that very few.will derive anything 
from this book but puzzlement and a slight 
case of boredom. As a footnote, one may 
be permitted to suggest that Mr. Angus 
Wilson should have been asked to’ include 


an Exegesis of Mr, S@rensen’s many riddles 


in his 


Introduction, .which as it stands 


seems .overly: laudatory. 


The publishers’ must no, doubt be com. 


mended for their courage in selecting .for 
translation the work of one of Denmark's 
youngest ‘authors, one whose output is so 
untisual and will hardly 


and 


have ‘a general 
appeal. We must, hawever, 
judgment on Mr. S@rensen as a 
..artist, and’ shall next 
ry effort with & great deal of + per 
plexed, interest Ys 


wide 
reserve 


creative 


await his 


literary 


ERIK ‘J. Frus 


The, Swedish Acceptance of American 
Literature. By Caru I. ANDERSON. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1957. 157 
pp Price. $5.00. 


Only a few Swedish or American scholars 
have studied the literary relations between 


Sweden and ‘America, and thei published. 


works: are easily counted. For this reason 
Dr. Carl L. Anderson’s thesis The Swedish 
icceptance. of 
definite.importance, The book mostly ‘cov 
the period’ between ‘the end of World 
War I-and 1930, when Sinclair’ Lewis was 
the frrst Ameritcan‘to be awatded the Nobel 


Prize in literature. 


ers 


Dr. Anderson; who is now. at Duke Uni 
versity, points out how much of the Swed 
ish standpoint towards American literature 
stems out of Knut Hamsun’s Fra det 
moderne Amertkas Jandsliv, published in 
1889. He believes that Swedish’ critics for 
nearly forty years were strongly influenced 
by Hamsun’s opinions af the United States. 
Per Halistrém,: Henning Berger, ‘Gustaf 
Hellstr6m and many others continued in 
the . 


Hamsun tradition. 


American -literature gained its foothold’ 


in Europe through a group of critics of so 
e1ety like Sinclair Lewis 


Theodore Dreiser, 


the 


‘has -kept mostly tp prose, 
“is overlooked almost completely He 


{merican Literature is of, 


- River 
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‘Sherwood ‘Anderson, and Edith Wharton. 
These writers portrayed aspects of America 
that Swedish critics held to be the whole 
truth. Dr. Anderson writes: “American lit 
erature in the 1920's was primarily inter- 
esting to the Swedes as social document 
which brilliantly justified European superi- 
ority ‘over, New World culture. This ap- 
proach to American literature determined 
the ‘course of the critical reception of it 
in Sweden and was therefore responsible, 
paradoxically, for the ,high position given 
ta American literature at the end of the 
decade.” ‘ 

About the time at which ‘Sinclair Lewis 
awarded the Nobel 
gar to recognize that 


was 


Prize, Swedes be- 


America had authors 


worthy of a place in contemporary world 
literature. ; : 


Dr.. Anderson has gone through an im 


pressive amount of material, including 


newspaper articles and reviews ‘and books,. 
and gives a careful and interesting presenta: 
tion of his subject. The book is also pro 
vided with a bibliography and appendices 
covering American works translated into 
Swedish during the period 1916-1945 and 
lending of American 


books in some 


Swedish libraries. 


‘Sadly enough, however, Dr. Andetson 


and poetry re 
ceives only slight mention while the theater 


does 


not mention that Eugene O'Neill's Anna 


. Christie was shown at the Royal Dramatic 


[heater in 1923, three of his plays were 
published tn 1925, and Strange Interlude 
had its European premiere at -the Dramatic 
Theater-in 1928. He also does not mention 


‘the great commotion Marc Connelly’s ‘The 


Green Pastures caused when it had its Euro 
pean debut at the same theater ‘in 1932. 
Furthermore, in the appendix covering 
American books translated into Swedish, 
Bertil Gripenberg’s translation of Spoon 
inthology is not listed. Neither does 
one find K. A. Svensson’s version of Whit 
man’s Leaves of Grass ; 
‘Carl poetry issued by Elmer 
Diktonius, Artur Lundkvist, and Erik Blom-. 
Mode rn Imeri 
kansk lyrik and several translations of plays 


and the volume of 


Sandburg’s 
berg. 


Blombereg’s volume 


are also missing: 


_ FREDERIC FLEISHER 





Weis Beurk SDbet: -‘Wachemunccan Ex 


Towns ‘ 


phi LLTMl 
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BALCHEN was Byrd’s pilot on the first flight 
BERNT . across the South Pole—his co- pilot on the 


dramati¢ transatlantic flight in 1927. ; 
BALCH EN’ S| -, His eye-witness re ports of these historic events, 

his: pe ‘rsonal’ stories of the “Last Viking” 
autobiography 1s one ‘ Amundsen ... of Floyd Bennett ... of Amelia , 


- . + ° Earhart are unsur a:. Bis wartim x- 
othe preatmederacics © Se Oe 


: ploits as a.secret agent in Nazi-occupied Nor- 
of polar exploration -Way and as leader of polar rescue operations 


and wartime heroism. are remarkable tales of courage and daring. 
ee Alf the violent beauty of the North is mir- 

‘rored in the life story of Bernt Balchen— 
Cc oO M E ' *  pilet,. explorer, -adventurer, who met and 
conquered the challenge of the unknown. 

‘A fascinating book... Valuable not merely 

as thie autobiography of an unusual man, hut 

.. also as a history of fying and Arctic explora- 


WwW i T H- tion.” —Virginia Kirkus. 


$5.00 at your bookstore 


ME : _ EB. °P.-DUTTON & COMPANY 
ee “ ee 300 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 


of his village and when his time was come, included in the ‘discussion of a given parish 
he- was. sacrificed’ to the ‘immortal gods cliurch for possible information regarding 
whom he .would join in Paradise. z their ancestors. 

Fhe photographs, taken by Lennart To date descriptions of 400 churches 
Larsen,.are-all excellent, and the’ volume _ have been published, with.all details about 
as a whole deserved indeed being awarded - . thé building, the history and records, mural 
the Holberg. Medal, Denmark’s, highest decoration. (there are several hundred 
literary award. : ‘+ churches in Sweden with beautifully pre- 

H,G.L. served Gothic frescoes), altarpieces, s« ulp- 
. ture, vestments, accoutrements of gold, sil- 


‘ ; oes - ver, and enamel, and other objects of 
Sveriges Kyrkor (The Churches. of - ecclesiastical art both native and foreign. It 
Sweden).. Epirep sy SiGurp CuURMAN 
AND. Jounny -Roosvat.: Published -by 
Kungliga Vitterhets, Historie och Antik-. 
vitetsakademien ‘(The Royal’ Swedish.’ 
Academy of Literature, History and An- 
tiquities).. Begun 1912; 79th vol., .1957. 
Ill. Volumes from 15, to 25 kr. each 
$3.00 to $5.00). 


is estimated, for ex xample, that there are more 
Dut h triptychs in good condition in Sweden 
than in the ‘Netherlands. One of the major 
explanations for the ?remarkable preserva- 
tion of ecclesiastical art in Sweden is the 
fact that Lutheranism in that country, es- 
tablished once and for all-by Gustaf Vasa 
: as the State.Church during Martin Luther's 
Primarily of art historical significance, * lifetime, has remained sufficiently close and 
this monumental inventory’ of Swedish — sympathetic to the Catholic forms of church 
churches and church treasures .is- also. of | art to have .avoided the intolerance which 
ereat value to the student.of Swedish social, caused so much art destruction in other 
economic,: .and ‘political life as well as to - Protestant lands. ; 
those thousands of Americans of. Swedish Resides the 400 churches already dealt 
descent who would find it most interesting with,- there are about the same number 
and helpful to consult the petsonal records. which | have been inventoried and whose 
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Niels Henrik ‘Abel: Mathematician Ex. : 


traordinary. By Oystern Ore. 277-pp. 
Ill, 1957. University of Minnesota Press. 
Minneapolis. Price $5.75. 


‘In the- center of Oslo near ‘the Royal 
Park stands a, striking and beautiful monu- 
ment.by Gustav Vigeland. Raised ‘in mem 
ory of Niels Henrik Abel, “it depicts the 
soaring flight of the mind of a mathemati-. 
cal genius who died: in. 1829 at the 
of 26. Abel's short hin fruitful 
described vividly: by Oystein Ore, 
Sterling 


the noted 


University, in this biography, first published 
in Norwegian a few years the 
first time the “English- speaking public may 


ago. For 


here acquaint itself with the life and ideas 


of Abel: his revolutionary theory of elliptic 
functions, the solution of an integral equa- 
tion, and his paper on so-called ““functional 
equations’ oe he author has not only written 
a fascinating’ book but, -has also 
ture. 

Niels Henrik Abel w 
August 5, 1802. 
matics had early 


was.born at Finndy, 
His aptitude for mathe- 
been discovéred and en- 
couraged by his high-school teacher, Bernt 
Michael Holmboe, 
report card in 1819: 
matical genius,” 


who wrote on 


and in 
most excellent genius he 


1820: “With the 
combines an in- 
satiable interest and desire for mathematics 
so that if he lives he probably will become 
a great mathematician.” Holmboe placed 
his private library at the disposal of Abel, 
whose further introduced him to 
the works of Poisson. Lagrange, 
Garnier. Z 

The author takes the reader along’ -on 
Abel’s journey to-Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
and France, from where he returned to 
Oslo in 1827. Having already gained a 
reputation in his chosen. field, he. expected 
an appointment at the newly founded uni- 
versity, but nothing had been provided for 
- him. 


studies 


Gauss, 


Being heavily in debt, the young mathe- 
matician twice applied for a position. The 
Finance Departnient, however, advised in 
its usual bureaucratic way, “that no grant 
from government funds can be made for 
this purpose”. In -1828 Abel finally ob- 


tained a temporary position as instructor 


THE AMERIC AN- SCANDIN 


age - 
life is- 


Professor of Mathematics ut Yale. 


made a. 
signal contribution to mathematical litera- * 


Abel's © 


‘An excellent Mathe-. photographs, 


and © 


- musical tubes, the 


AV IAN ‘REV IEW 


at two-thirds the 
salary usually paid, and was compelled to 
undertake a variéty of other jobs in order 
to survive.: During, 
1828 he fell: ill, 


and 


in theoretical ‘astronomy, 


his winter vacation in 
complaining of chills, 
piercing pains: in .the chest. 
The doctors diagnosed his ‘illness as’ tuber~ 
culosis, from which Abel never recovered.. 


He died on April 6, 1829. His scieritific 


coughs, 


-achievements had not been appreciated in 
. Norway, but subsequent recognition of tis 
‘work ‘has made this brilliant young mathe- 


matician justly: world famous. . 


SAMvEL ABRAHAMSEN 


Land of the Tollund Man. By -Pau LE 


Laurinc.* Translated.by Reg ginald Spink. 
Mac millan. ‘1958, Ill. 160 pp. Price $6.00. 


Pa lle 


Lauring is a hoyelist, ‘not an 
archaeologist, but. he has contributed, a 
number of books on Danisli history and 


related subjects. ‘The présent‘ narrative 45 
based on 77 plates of objects unearthed 
in Denmark -from the last glacial .period, 
the old Stone Age, the New ‘Stone ‘Age, 
the “Bronze ‘Age, and ‘the. Age down 
to 500 aA.p. .narrative- on the 
‘tells a 
prehistoric. 


lrorm 
Basing his 
Lauring 
story of life- in 


fascinating 
Denmark and 
anterprets the meaning and importance af. 
thése -artifacts to 
in the 


. those made them 
Danish history. 


Denmark is short of coal and must dig 


who 
dawn of 


for peat for fuel. In the peat bogs are 
‘yearly dug. up objects—well preserved 
bodies of men and women, todls.of flint 


and bronze and iron that record Denmark’s 
pre-history:. Fabulous indeed are the bronze 
lurs, blown in the Bronze 
Age for carnivals ‘and worship ‘of the sun. 
Ihe author often interprets the state of 
mind and the emotions of those prehistoric 


Danes .who’ these tools and records 


of their Civilization. 


used 


Tollund Man— 
perhaps contemporary, with tke birth of 
Jesus—who was found in a Danish bog and 
is about as well preserved.as an Egyptian 
mummy. He must have 


Of'special interest is the 


come toa violent 


- end, for the rope for hanging is still about 


his neck, but his dying expression is serene 


and: hi appy; ‘he was no doubt .the headman 
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BALCHEN was Byrd’s pilot on the first flight 

BERNT. : across the South Pole—his co-pilot on the 

; dramatic transatlantic. flight in 1927. : 

BA LC ba — N’ a His eyé-witness reports of these historic events, 
‘his personal stories of the “Last Viking” 

attobiography Ag. one. — Amundsen... . of Floyd Bennett . . . of-Amelia 


of the great modern epics | * Earhart are unsurpassed. His wartime -ex- 


: F ploits as a secret agent in Nazi-occupied Nor- ~ 
of polar ‘exploration way and as leader of polar rescue operations 


and ‘wartime: heroism. , are remarkable tales of courage and daring. 
All the violent “beauty ‘of the North is mir- 


rored in the life story of Bernt, Balchen— 

Cc v a a _. pilot, explorer, adventurer, who’ met and 
* * conquered the ‘challe nge of the unknown. 

_ “A fascinating book...’ Valuable not merely . 

as the autobiography of an,unusual man, but 


also as a history of flying and Arctic. explora- 
W T Ho _ tion.” —Virginia Kirkus. 
. $5. 00 at your bookstore 

iE. . E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 

" . + 300 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 


of his village and'when his time was come; - included in the discussion of a given‘ parish, 
he was. sacrificed to the: iimmertal gods church ‘for possible. information regarding. 
whom he would join in Paradise. ~- ~— their anvestors. a as ; 
The photographs, taken by Lennart ~- To date descriptions of 406 churclies 
Larsen,.are all excellent, and the. volume have been published, with all details about 
as a whole deserved indeéd being awarded ~ the building, the history and records, mural 
the Holberg’ Medal, ‘Denniark’s highest’ decoration (there are several hundred 
literary award.. — fn es Se, churches in’ Sweden with beautifully pre- 
: H.G. L.* -served Gothic frescoes), .altarpieces, sculp- 
ture, vestments, accoutreménts of gold, sil- 
ver, and enamel, and other ‘objects of 
ecclesiastical art both native and foreign. It 
is estimated, for example, that there are more 
’ Dutch triptychs in good condition i in Sweden 
than in the Netherlands. One of the major 
explanations for the remarkable preserva- 
tion of ecclesiastical art in Sweden is the 
. fact’ that Lutheranism in that country, es- 
Ill: Volumes from 15 to 25 kr: each | tablished once and for all by Gustaf Vasa 
($3.00:to $5.00). sae as the State Church during Martin Luther's 
Primarily of art historical significance; lifetime, has remained sufficiently, close and 
this monumental inventory of. Swédish | sympathetic to the Catholic forms of charch 
churches and church .treasures is alsq of | art to have avoided ‘the intolerance which 


Sveriges Kyrkor (The .Churches’ of . 
Sweden). Eprrep sy Sicurp -CuRMAN 
AND JOHNNY Roosvat.: Published by - 
Kungliga Vitterhets, Historie och- Antik-. 
vitetsakademien (The Royal Swedish 
Academy of Literature, History and An- |. 
tiquities). Begun 1912; 79th -vol., 1957. 


great value to the student of Swedish social, caused $6 much art destruction in other 
economic, and political lifé as well as to -Protestant lands. , 
those thousands of Amiericans of Swedish. Besides the 400 churches already dealt 


descent who would find it most interesting = with, ‘there aré about the same number: 
and helpful to consult the personal records’ which haye béen inventoried ,and whose 
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descriptions are in near readiness for pub- 
lication. This cplossal ‘research project is, 


and has been since its inception in 1912, 


under the able direction of Dr. Sigurd-Cur: . ~ 


man, Former Royal Antiquarian and Direc 
tor of the National Historical Museum in 
Stockholm, and Professor Johnny Roosval, 
‘whose numerous publications include one 
of the few significant books in English on 
Swedish art, published by the 


Princeton 
University Press in 1932. 


Sveriges Kyrkor 
has now reached its seventy ninth volume, 
which is. devoted to two U ppland churches, 

Lové and Ska..The volumes may be sub- 
scribed for in advance {at a 20% 
or ‘ordered individually from 
stabens Litografiska Anstalts Forlag 
ninggatan 20, Stockholm. 


discount) 
‘General; 


A summary of the text on each church 
is given in English and German and com- 
plete identification of the many illustra- 
tions is also included:in those languages. 
This information 
trations, which now namber almost | 1,000; 


‘make this important .work accessible even’ 


to the strictly English-reading pwhlic. 


Oberlin Gollege : ; 
: ..ELLEN JOHNSON 


Ingeborg of Sweden. By Essa Marn- 
Esius. Whittier Books. New York. 1958. 
Illustrated by Mary Royt. 63 pp. Price 
$3.00. ; 


This engaging story " is 
especially for the faithfyl and ‘authentic 
descriptions of how Sweden celebrates its 
abundance of holidays and national. fes-- 


tivals. They constitute happy milestones 


in the active life of young Ingeborg, .who, . 


lives with her parents-in a large manor 
house in central Sweden, surrounded by 
devoted servants -and a coyey ‘of domestic, 
or domesticated, pets, including two bear 


cubs, a dog, a cat, and a tame crow. Easter 


and Valpurgis Night; Midsummer and the 


day of St. 
color, 


Lucia are described with .guste, 
Those who are more 
or less unfamiliar with these observances 
will receive a warm and vivid picture of 
the importance the Swedes, attach to them. 

Mary Royt has succeeded in ——s 
distinct Swedish atmosphere in’ her delight- 
ful illustrations. 


and accuracy. 


Hoicer LUNDBERGH 


, Drott- .° 


and the splendid illus- 


recommended - 
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A HISTORY OF 
DANISH 
LITERATURE 


By. Prue. M. MrrcHee 


A. History of: Danish Literature, the first ’ 
book published by The American Scandina- 
vian - Foundation ° in, 1958,- takes its place as 
the fourth in the ASF- series of histories and 
literary histories of the Northern. countries. 
* In this volume Dr Phillip M. Mitchell of ‘the 

University of Indiana gives a comprehensive 

and very readable account of Danish belles 
lettres in which are ‘included all poets and 
prose writers of note fromthe eartiest times 
down to our own day. 


Dr Mitchell provides npt ‘only biographical 
sketches of the numerous authors but, draw- 
‘ing upon the most recent research, he also 
gives highly authoritative ‘analyses and inteér- 
pretations ‘of their work. -In ‘tracing the 
development of Danish: litérature he ‘has 


taken due account’ of * the 


historical back- 


ground for each period .and the prevailing 


cultural crosscurrents : Profusely illustrated, 


this book is certain - to be warmly welcomed. 


by the scholar and ‘the general reader alike. 
Price $6.00 


Members of the Foundation are entitled 
to a 25% discount on all’ book purchases. 


Order from - 
THE AMERICAN- SCANDINAVIAN | 
FOUNDATION = 


127 East 73rd: Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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BOOKS | 


BOOK NOTES 


The Sagas of the Icelandérs (Islendinga 


sdgur) by-Professor Jéhann S. Hannesson 


of the Fiske Icelandic Collection at Cornell 


University is a bibliography of books and 
‘‘articles about” the sagas having appeared 
in no less than seven languages during the 
last 22 years. Béing mainly a supplement 
to te bibliographies published in Islandica 
I and X:X/V, the -book is indeed a valuable 
addition to the ‘series begun by Proféssor 


Haildor Hermannsson in, 1908. (Cornell 
University ‘Press. 1957. "123 pp. © Price 
$3.75). * 


Among the many, valuable "Scholarly 
books recently reprinted in’ paperback edi- 
Epu and: Romance—Exsays «on 
Medieval Literature by W. P.. Ker. 
.bést-known work of an outstanding British 
medievalist, - this boak offers a splendid 


tions 1s 


description of ‘the various ferms of nar-., 


rative literature ,which originated in. the 


“heroic age” and the “age of chivalry.” - 


The author recognizes and deals in some 


detail with three major “schools,” namely, , 


the French Epic, the Teutonic Epic, and 
the Icelandic Sagas. His discussion of the 
Edekas and the Sagas and their relationship 
to the heroic tradition in general will 
prove especrally illuminating not only ‘to 
‘studénts of, Old’ Norse literature but also 
_to all thase whe treasure the Scandinavian 
literary 


heritage. (Dever -Publications. 


1957. 398 pp. Price $1.95). 


Lhe attention of the Editors has recently 
been called to an interesting contribution 
to the. existing literature on .the, old Ice- 
landic sagas. Written by Dr. M. C., Van 
den Toorn and entitled Ethies and ‘Moral 
in Icelandic Saga Literature, the book is 
published‘as No. IX in a series of literary 
‘studies issued-in Holland; -it presents an 
‘investigation and analysis of the ethics, 
heathen, heroic, and Christiary, implicit ‘in 
thé action of the various sagas, as well as 


the moral which the sagawriters intended 


to propagate. ” (Van. Gorcum & Co. Assen, 


Holiand. 1955.-153 pp. Price 10.50 guilders). - 


Phe’ 
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The. Story of Gésta Berling by Selma. 
Lagerlof, in‘ the English translation of 
Pauline Baricroft Flack, -was reissued by 
Jan Forlag in- Stockholm some., years: ago. 


It is ‘now ‘available in the U.S. through 


W.. S. 


$5.00). 


Heinman, New York City. (Price 


The Tale. of Tiny Tutak by Hanna Wiig ° 
is a charming little book, ideally suited for 
reading aloud to the very young. Pub-’ 
lished in a handy pocket format, this 
captivating story about a small Eskimo boy 


. and his hunting prowess is told,in a man- 


ner that will indéed appeal to youngsters 
everywhere., And while following intently 
the adventures ‘of Tiny Tutak and his en- 


‘counters with both: a polar bear and a 
walrus, the young: auditors are also cer- 


tain to enjoy the excellent drawings by_ 
Svein Skaguge. Originally published in Nor 
way, where it was exceptionally well re- 
ceived, the story has been translated into 


English by the author herself. (J.B. 


Lippincott Go. 1957. Price $1.50) 


Beginning Norwegian by Professor Einar 
Haugen of the University of Wisconsin. has 
been for more than two: decades the most 
widely used text-book in America for the 
study of the Norwegian language. A third 
and completely, revised edition is now 
available,” in which 


one of the many 


‘changes and improvements is the introduc- 


tion of a “moderate” 


form of the official 


‘spelling of 1938. Like its predecessors, this 


edition is both a .grammar and a reader 
and is designed for both classroom use and 
study. (Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
1957. 226 pp. Price $3.25). 


home 


Completely, new translations of some of 
Ilisen’s best known dramas are now avail- 
able’in a Modern Library edition entitled 
Six Plays by Henrik Ibsen. 
lected Doll's House, 


The plays se- 


are A Ghosts, in 


-Enemy of the People, Rosmersholm, Hedda 


Gabler, and The Master Builder. Being 


both accurate and sensitive, these English 


. versions are the work of the distinguished 


\inerican actress Eva Le Gallienne, who 


“also has supplied the volume with an in 


troduction. (1957. 519 pp- Price $1.65). 
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Denmark 


Georg Jensen silver 

Georg Jensen stainless steel 
. Universal stainless steel 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
Furniture by . . ..Finn Juhl, 

* Hans Wegner, Jacob Kjaer 
Krenit enamel ‘ 

Bojesen wood 

Wiggers woad . 


Norway 


ce? David Andersen silver’ 
’.Tostrup silver 
Emalox aluminum 





An unusual and very handsome little © 
volume came recently to the .Editor’s desk 
from Indonesia. Entitled The American 

' West and printed in English in Tokyo, the ° 
book is a collection of prose and. poetry 
’ by Harold -W. Sundstrom about the West- 
ern plains, the mountains, and the people 
of that region. The profusion of splendid 
photographs, as’ well as the drawings .by 
Haruo Takayama, should make this volume. 
extremely. useful in introducing the Far’ 
West to the Far East. The author js at- .. 
-tached to the U. S. Information Service 
and the American. Embassy, in. Djakarta, 
-Indonesia. sr f 


Danish-born Charles Madsen spént the 
bezter part of a lifetime in the Far North 
of Alesk2 as a tradesman, big-game hunter, 
and yui¢e. With Nome as his base, he for 
many yea!s carried on trade with the Eski- 
mos, learned their way of life, and set off 
on expeditions by dogsled, by kayak,. or 
by schooner as far as the northern coast of 
Siberia. His tales of high adventure were 
recorded on tape before his death . and, 
as co-authored by John Scott Douglas, have 


| rN’ GEORG JENSEN, INC. 


667 Fifth Avenve, New York 22, New York 


Finland 


" Arabia faience 
Karkula-littala crystal 
Notsjoe glass 

. Orno lamps 


Sweden 
Gense stainless steel 
". Gustavsberg ceramics 
Kosta crystal 
Orrefors crystal 


Furniture. by 
K. E. Ekselius 





been. published under the title Arctic 
Trader. Numerous dramatic incidents, in- 
Guding fights with polar bears and walrus, 
arctic storms, and run-ins with Russian 


gunboats, highlight this unusual and ab- 


sorbing’ book. .(Dodd,- Mead & Co. 1957. 
273° pp. Ill: Price .$4.00). 


In The Midnight Lion the life story of 
Gustavus: Adolphus is retold for young -peo- 
ple by Pastor Alfred Paul Klausler. ‘Skill- 
fully ‘blending fact and fiction, the author 


‘charts the early careet of the young “Soldier 


af God”, his later campaignis against Danes, 
Poles and Russians, and his final crusade 
on ‘belialf of Protestantism ‘in - Germany. 
(Augsburg Publishing House. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 1957. 140 pp- Price $2.50). 


_ Life among the primitive tribes of - Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea is vividly described 
1 The Last,Can nibals by. Jens Bjerre. The 
author, who is 4° young Danish explorer, 
lived for some time with both the aborig- 
ines Of Australia and the cannibals of 
New Guinea, -and his book’ is-‘a_ highly 


readable as well as a unique travel book 
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MUSIC. 


The ‘many pho- 
(William Mor- 


and-anthropological study. 
tographs are all excellent. 
192° pp- ‘Price "$4.50). - 


row. 


K. W. Gullers ‘has been calléd “Sweden’s 


Camera Ambassador”, and in the recently 


published Sweden ‘Mirrored in Her Waters’ 
he proves that he richly deserves that ap-. 
I | 


pellation. In’ this large and 
handsome volume he has included a superb 
collection of photographs of his native 
land, 
pictures aré’ in black-and-white, 
are reproduced in full-color. 
work of Gerald Tuston. 
(P. -A: Norstedt & Séner. Stockholm. 1956. 


$7.50). 


captions are tlie 


pp. Price 


Poseidon. by Erroll 
1956. . Ik. Price 8 
can be placed ‘in a library of 
‘Vinland the Good’. 


Challenge to 
(Hutchinson. 164 pp. 
shillings} 


books about For 


first chapter describes the voyages .of Norse - 


mariners from Orkney ta Newfoundland in 


the fourteenth century. As, scholarship this 


book may be questioned but as literature. | 


it is a fascinating “documentary’. 


The 
1952 gives a full account of the round-the- 


world voyage of the Danrsh research vessel, 


the last of only five such marineé-biological ° 


world expeditions ever made. Translated 
by. Reginald Spink.from the original. Dan- 
ish edition, this book ‘is in part_a fascinat- 
ing travel book, as it describes ‘many of the 
out-of-the-way places visited by the expedi- 
tion. But it also deals in great detail with 


the. many important scientific findings Te 


sulting from the voyage, as-for instance, in 


regard to pelagic fauna, animal life on the 


ocean floor, and many other aspects of 


marine biology. Profusely illustrated with 
work, 


which is a joint effort of the scientists who 


photographs and diagrams, , this 


participated in the venture, marks another’ 


milepost in the advance of man’s knowl 


him.: (Mac- 
$8.00)...” 


about _the 
195 7. 


edge sea around 


inillan. 296 pp. Price 


‘NOTES 


exceedingly .° 


its nature and its people. Most of the’ 
but .many- 
The text: and 


Bruce of Kalez 


_ with, 
the’ 


Galathea Deep Sea Expedition 1950- 


‘from Geir 


. the’ Bergen Festival of virtually the 


¥ 19 53 


- lovely Hymnus 
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System Music 


Broadcasting” 
Supervisor James Fassett has continued his 
annual summer radio network coverage of 
festivals from 
not only highlights from ‘this. year’s doings 


: Columbia 


music Scandinavia, offering 


and Helsinki, 


. broadcasts of 


at- Bergen, Norway, Finland, 
but from ‘ptevious 
seasons. The world premiere of Sibelius’s 
Kullervo ‘Symphony from. Helsinki 
‘undoubtedly the outstanding presentation; _ 
for it ‘marked ‘the first hearing 

4#- the: work which heralded Sibelius in 
1892 as the future musical bard of Finland, 
Based an one of the most tragic episodes 
ala; 

and calls for 
full 


performances, 


also. 
was 


“broadcast 


the work‘is in five movements 
soloists and chorus, together 


orchestra. Following its initial 


however,’ Sibelius never: 
allowed the. music to be ‘performed in its. 
entirety his ‘lifetime. “The death 


of the Master a year ago lias made possible 


during’ 


a’ he aring of this music by our own genera- 
well as 


tion, as flluminating insight into - 
the creative thought -of a‘ youthful and 


hot blooded | tone-poet. } ; 

Other prese ntz AkiONs of unusual‘ interest 
by Mr. CBS’ World Music 
Festival emanated " from 
Orchestra 
Harald 
‘and a 
100 Hardanger- Tunes 
and a presentation in dramatic format front 


Fassett on the 
‘programs largely 
Norway—the Oslo Philharmonic 
@Miyin Fjeldstad | playing 
Severud’s Psalm Symphony 


under 


suite 
[veitt’s 


whole 
Peey Incidental Music 
featuring Alfred Maurstad in the title role. 
Another ,rare item .from Bergen. 
performanc of: the Symphonic 
tion to Sigurd Slembe from the 
Grieg’ : eaaieecnaaiatan 
sen. 
Neither 
represented by live 


ot Grieg’s Gynt 
was a 
Introduc- 
pen of 
Johan Svend- 


Denmark 
‘this year, 
‘but, Mr. Fassett. did ‘offer a repeat from the 
Danish Festival of Carl 


Sweden not was 


broadcasts 


Nielsen's 


{moris for chorus, soloists, 


and orchestra. 
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Interesting and distinguished visitors 
from Scandinavian music life continue to 
come to our Jan 
Megaard, gifted young Danish composer 
and head of the Danish Young Composers’ 


League, who came through New York in 


shores—most recently, 


late July on his way to work at the Uni-.’ 
versity of California under the terms of a. 


Smith-Mundt grant. The latter part of 
October will be the occasion for an ex 
tended American visit under U.S. State 
Department auspices by Dr. Sven Wilson, 
Director of the Swedish Performing Right, 
Society STIM. Long a leader in Swedish 


music life and a powerful fighter for con-° 


Wilson chiefly 
his colleagues in 


Dr. 
getting 
Finland, 


temporary music, was 


responsible for 
Denmark, Norway, 
to back the 
Center at the 
America, Dr. 


of Swedish music over here and investigate 


and 
the Music 
While in 


establishment of 
ASF back in 1950. 


the possibilities for more effective exchange 
and musicians between 
U.S.A. 


Another distinguished visitor in the 


ot music 
try and the 
fall 
this time under the ASF Finnish exchange 
program—will be Kai Maasalo, Musical 
Supervisor of the-Finnish Radio in Hel 
sinki. Mr. Maasalo the late 
Finnish composer, Maasalo; and 
here 


is the son of 
\rmas 
he will devote his stay over to learn 
ing of both American musical broadcasting 
methods and about American music 


end of the 1957-58" music 


rhe 


offers a chance to look forward to possibl¢ 
programming of major Scandinavian works 


by our own symphony orchestras., Thus far’ 


we can count on an American premiere of 
the powerful 7th Symphony by Denmark’s 
Vagn Holmboe with Fritz Mahle 
friend of modern Scandinavian music) con 
ducting the Hartford Symphony Orchestra. 
We can fresh look at the re 
corded music situation—this time in terms 
of what the 
offer in the way of Scandinavian repertoire. 


(ever a 


also take a 


various companies have to 


Decca has just come out with an out 
standing recital of Sibelius songs by the 
great Finnish basso, Kim Borg.: 
a previous issue of the Singuliére and 6th 
Franz Berwald 


symphonies of Sweden’s 


rrr zaar@mwmwerrneeatatT aw 


which 


Icelarril.. 


- lius’ incidental music for The 


Wilson will survéy the status 


his coun 


season 


*Blomdahl 
* (Denmark),- plus the 


This and: 


SATIVA TaATatrraray 
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-(Iger Markevitch conducting) mark ‘ the 
major _ Scandinavian. items on the Decca 
label. as ‘ ] 
' The relatively new Kapp label has just 
come up with a recital by New York pianist 
Edward Weiss which includes a first LP 
version of Severud’s lovely Rondo Améroso 
in its piano form. - ' 


Westminster has at last ‘issued the 
masterly 5th and 6th. String Quartets--of 
the Swedish‘ master, Hilding Rosenberg, 


thus making a major addition to a catalog 


includes fine Swedish-made record 
ings of Alfvén’s -Midsommarvaka _and 
Mountain King, Rangstroem’s King Erik’s 
"Songs Divertimenta élegaico, Dag 
Wirén’s Fourth Symphony, Lars-Erik, Lars 
Disgutse d,God, and Srhe 


} Tempest and 


and 
son’s lyrical suite 


King 

The Epic label boasts a’ superb version 
of Nielsen's John 
Frardsen ‘coriducting. the Danish ‘State 
Radio -Symphony Orchestra (and there - is 


Chri sfian 


3rd Symphony - with 


every reason to hope that this fall (whén 
the Danish Orchestra U.S.) 
see the release of Mr. Frandsen’s readings 
of .Gade’s- Ossiar Elverhe; 


overtures, plus Hartmann’s Hakon Jarl. 


tours .the will 


and Kuhlau’s 


These of our readers who are, interested 
in folk and popular music from Scandinavia 
should be reminded that the Folkways. label 
otters. fing L:P’s of Lapp, Norwegian, Danish, 


Finnish, and melodies; while 


Capitol. in the ¢ apitol ol the World series 


Swedish 


thas a‘ delightful’ pair ‘of discs, Swedish 
Polkas and’ Hembos and d the 
Norwe If we add to the above 
the previous issues by. Vanguard of the 


Songs of] 


rian Fjords. 


‘..complete Sibelius tone poents and by MGM 


Karl 
‘and Vagn Holmboe 


of the chamber concerto’ of Birger 
(Sweden 
Angel recordings ‘by 
Walter the i 
for and the 
Sibelius symphonies with Beecham, Kara 
jan, and Kletzki conducting, it’s not dif- 
ficuilt - to that the 
picture of Scandinavian music in the U.S 


is extraordinarily 


Gieseking of 


piano 


the late 


Lyric 


Grieg 


Pieces seven 


agrée recorded . music 


varied and interesting 


‘compared to -what it was six or seven Years 


ago. 


Davip H ALI 
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Icelandic Airlines Expand Service 


Due to its ever: increasing popularity, 
Icelandie Airlines during parts of June and 
July expanded théir,éastbound service from 
one to.two flights a day. ‘Moreover, two 
flights a day are also. scheduled for their 
westbound, service -for the month of Sep 
tember when U-S. bound trafhic is at its 
height. ; : y 

Another indication of the very real pro 
IAL is the fact that the 
nuniber of passengers carried from January- 


eress- made by 
through: May this year showéd an increase ° 
of no less than 42°c: ver the corresponding 
period in 1957. As June was fully booked 
both quite 


sliow any increase-for that month! 


vears, it . was impossible to 
And 
during the coming fall and -wenter’ seasons 
an.even greater increase is expected, pri 
‘marily because-of Icelandic Airlines’ Low 


Season rates and the popular Family Travel” 


Plan 


futourist Offers European Car Rental 

To travel by car is perhaps the ideal. 
way to get to know both-Scandinavia and 
the Continent, since one can thus get off 
the beaten track, and can also make’ one’s 
own itinerary and’ see” places and things. 
that are .of.-special interest fo° oneself. 
Moreover, distances in Europe are smaller 
and .points of interest more, concentrated 
than in the U.S.A. 


reasons why tourists going to Europe dur 


Lhese are some of the 


ing’ the. last few -years either bring’ their 
own cars, or, what seems to be mut h pre-" 
ferred, rent a car from the Aitourist Car’ 
Rental System. | , ‘ 
Autourist maintains its Own ‘car rental 
stations in Copenhagen,’ Oslo, Stockholm, 
Frankfurt, Hamburg,-and Paris, and there 
\utourist 


are also 


agents in many other 
European cities. ‘ Several types of car are 
available for rental, over periods extending 
One 


of the attractive features of the Autourist 


from a day or. two to several weeks. 


‘is also able to offer a 


ing 
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System is that one may rent a ¢éar at one 


rental station and at the end of one’s. 
itinerary the car can simply be left at the 
nearest Autourist And the 
also attractive! Through cooperation 
with the trans-Atlantic airlines, 


station. rates 
are 
\utourist 
combination travel 
package, consisting of a round-trip by air 
plus the use of a car while in Europe. 
For further information, write to Autourist, 
55 West 54th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


‘SAS Starts E urope Montreal Route 


Scandinavian, Airlines System, continu- 


its steady expansion, on June 7m 


- augurated a’ new service from Europe to 


Montreal, with flights twice a week. The 
service, Stockholm and 


Mondays ‘and Saturdays, 


operating from 


Copenhagen on 


is flown with DC6B equipment. Both 
flights make intermediate stops at Prest 
wick, Scotland. The addition of Montreal 


to the airline’s global operations brings to 


84° the number of cities served by SAS in 


t2 countries on five continents. 


Lir 


services 


Domestic Su edish 


Network 


in 


Increased 
Sweden, main 
tained ‘by a Scandinavian Airlines System 


Domestic an 


‘subsidiary, Linjeflyg, were increased this 
summer. -Cities, which will have daily ait 
service, to Stockholm, are Boden, Kiruna, 


Umea and Lulea in the far north, Sundsvall 
and Harnésand on the Baltic coast; Oster 


ot 
Lid 


sund, capital of the tourist province 


Jamtland in north central Sweden 


‘képing-and Karlstad on the shores of Lake 


Vanern. Gothenburg, Sweden's second 


.largest city, on the West Coast; Norrképing 


on the East Coast; Jonképing, the Swedisli 


“Match ‘City’; Vaxjé in the heart of the 
_ glasswork district; romantic’ Kalmar wit! 
its famous renaissance castle on the Kalmar 
Strait; medieval Visby on the Baltic Island 


a Gotland; and Karlskrona and Malmé 


in the extreme south. 


Cruises with 


the 
“Fhe Norwegian America Line motor ship 


“Oslotiord. 


Oslofjord is scheduled to make four cruises 
during the’ winter spring season of 1958-59 
he ship will enter the cruise service sailing 
from New York December 23 ona special 
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Christmas-New Year holidays cruise of 17 
days, visiting Haiti, Curagao, Trinidad, 
Martinique, Antigua, St. Thomas and 
Puerto Rico, returning to New York Jan- 
aary 9. i ° 


The Oslofjord’s second West Indies cruise 


will be an unusually coniprehensive 26-day 
voyage, sailing January 14 and visiting the 
following 15 ports of call: Haiti, Jamaica, 


Panama Canal Zone, San .Blas Islands, * 


Curacao, Venezuela, Trinidad, Grenada, 
Barbados, Martinique, Antigua, St. Thomas, 
Puerto Rico, Nassau and Bermuda. This 
Caribbean Grand Cruise will return to 
New York February 9.. Ax ‘ 

On February ‘12 the Oslofjord .will sail, 
on her annual West Africa-Mediterranean 
Cruise of 60 days, returning.,April ‘T3. 
Then the trans-Atlantic liner will offér a 
Spring Cruise to the West Indies, sailing 
April 17 to Puerto Rico, St. Thomas, An- 
tigua, Dominica and Haiti. rg. 


Swedish American Line Cruises 


The Kungsholm, Swedish American liner 
of world cruise fame, on October’3 begins- 


a series of five cruises to sunshine splendor 


in the Caribbean. .Her first’ cruise ‘goes * 


to Havana, and this seven day travel fiesta 
is followed by a 12 day Columbus -Day 


Cruise on October 11 to San Juan, Puerto, 


Rico; Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Repub 
lic: Havana, Cuba, and Nassau, Bahamas. 
Two ten day .cruises to. St. John, St. 
Thomas, San Juan and Nassau leave New 


York on October 24 and November 4, 
which is Election Day. Since passengers 


will embark in the afternoon, there is 


plenty of time to vote before departure.. 


The traditional Thanksgiving Day Cruise 
leaves New York on November 15 and 
takes 400 Kungsholm passengers to Tri- 
nidad, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Curacao, 
Cristobal and Havana for a 16 day fiesta 
afloat. ; 


For-the Christmas and New Year _holi--’ 


days the Gripsholm sets her course’ for 
Port of Spain, “Trinidad; La Guaira and 
Puerto Cabello, Venezuela; Willemstad, 
Curacao; Cristobal, Canal Zone; and Ha- 


vana, Cuba. This 16.day cruise will be . 


followed by another 16 day Gripsholm 
voyage to Havana, San Blas Island, Cris- 
tobal, Cartagena, and many other Carib- 
bean ports. ; 


When answering advertisements, please mention 


-Be-monthly 


Read 


NORTHERN WORLD 


\ non-political journal of North European 


culture and affairs, intended for those many 


people of North European origin who are 


today scattered throughout the world but 
who still retain an mterest in their ancient 


homelands 


36 pages 


* Illustrated ,also—as 


front the May/June issue 


Annual smbscription $2.80 is subject to a 
special -30% discount fot Foundation Mem-' 


bers who’ pay only $2 per annum! 


Ce 


* American Agent 


569 Boyd St. - Chase City, Virginia 


© 4RIPSHOLA 
RESTAURANT 


Telephone: Plaza 9-6260 


An American Restaurant in the 
Finést Swedish tradition... 
‘Serving Authentic Food of Two 
“Continents ...Including Delicious 
Smorgasbord - . 
STEN ]ACOBSSON 
Proprietor. 


324 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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TRAVEL 


“Stella Palaris” 
- The well-known Swedish  cruise-ship 
Stella Polaris has scheduled a program of 
‘eight West Indies and South 
cruises for the 1958-59 season: 


Cruises 


American 


First in the series is a group of eight’ 


Caribbean cruises sailing from New Orleans. 
The inaugural voyage is a 16-day- Christ- 
mas-New Year .cruise on December =i 
1958. Passengers will have an Opportunity 
to celebrate the holidays in typical Scan- 
dinavian : fashion: The cruise 
is also of 16 days duration, 


following 
sailing on 
Jan., 7, 1959. The other six ‘cruises are 
listed: as follows: January 24 (22 days); 
February 16. (23 days); - 
' Cruise, 19 days); April 3 (14 days); 
‘(16 days);. May 5 (14 days). , 

’ Ports of call ihe Havana, St. Thomas, 


St.-Martin, Ciudad Trujillo, Montego Bay, 
_ Kingston, 


April 18 


Port-au-Prince, Curacao, 


Martinique, St. 
- Lucia, St.. Kitts, Barbados, 


Trinidad, Gre- 


‘nada, San: Blas and Cristobal in Panama,’ 


La Guaira and Cartagena in South America. 


By appointment to H/M King of Dem 


OOS Eee 
DANISH CRYS 


Write for name of nearest retail dealer. 


— Exclusive Distributor — 
SVEND JENSEN OF DEneARR: - 
1010 Bostor Post Road, Rye, N 
RYe 7-3175 


‘March 12 (Easter. 


Grand Cayman, Cap Haitien,. 


NOTES. - 


for charming travel in 
SCANDINAVIA in 1959 


BERGEN LINE 


OFFERS: 


“METEOR 
SPRING FESTIVAL CRUISE 


Including the Norwegian fjords and the Northern 
Capitals. Highlighting the cruise are the famous 
international festivals in Bergen, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, 11 days—sailing May 30, 1959 from 
Harwich, England. : 


SUMMER CRUISES 


4 Cruises to the North Cape and Norwegian 
Fjords. Unexcelled scenic splendor graces these 
popular voyages in Scandinavia. Sailings from 
Bergen, 10 days—June 11, June 21; 8 days 
July 2, July 12. 

2 Cruises to Svalbard (Spitsbergen). Follow the 
Midnight Sun to exciting Svalbard and beyond 
to the Polar Pack Ice. Visit the North Cape and 
* majestic fjords. Sailings from Bergen, 13 days 
July 21, Aug. 4. 

A 20-day Northern Capitals and Baltic cruise sails 
from Bergen on August 19th, and terminates in 
‘Harwich on September 7th. 

*Two 20-day Autumn Mediterranean cruises... 
-the first leaves Harwich on September 8th and 
terminates in Venice on September 28th. The 
second leaves Venice on September 30th and 
terminates at Dover; England:on October 20th. 


12-DAY ROUND TRIPS: 
NORWEGIAN 
COASTAL. VOYAGES 


To the NORTH CAPE and NORWEGIAN FJORDS 

Sailing from and returning to Bergen in modern 
* coastal express ships. Fare includes first class 

passage, berth, meals, and shore excursion. 


Send for beautiful, illustrated brochicre 


BERGEN. STEAMSHIP CO. INC. 
576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 @ JUdson 2-1133 


When answering advertiseménts, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN ReviIFEw 
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me) rfueidish Feit est huieGompan mf 


(AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA ‘OSTASIATISKA KOMPANIET, 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN) 
@ joint service with : 5 
The De La Rama Steamship Co., Ine:, and ‘Blue Funnel Line. ": © 


eee oo — "x 


Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


- DE LA RAMA LINES” 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regular 
service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, India, ? 
Subisem, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. - 


FOR INFORMATION 


- Ganch Ge Lodye SGoSne. 


General Agents 25 Silas New York 4, N. Y., Tel, WHitehall 3-2100 
General Agents for the Philippines: De La Rama ep Co., Inc., 
: . Manila, PL. : 























When answering advertisements, please mention. THz AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Combine rest and. change-of-scene with gay entertainment galore on one of 


these short,. delightful cruises. 


The new. GRIPSHOLM and luxurious 


KUNGSHOLM offer perfect. cruise settings of wide decks, superb salons, inti- 
mate cafes, swimming poals, motion picture theatre; every stateroom accommo- 
dation is outside, with private: bath or shower. ( ‘omplete air-conditioning makes 
each mile of your West Indies cruise a comfortable one.,Cuisine and service are 
in the- finest traditions of Sw edish: Amerjcan Line. 


“ONE OF THESE CRUISES IS CUSTOM-MADE FOR YOU! 


SUMMER CRUISE 
AUG. 13, 1958—M.S. _GRIPSHOLM | 


To Havana and Nossav. 8 Days; Rates from $200.00 ° 


| AUTUMN CRUISE 


OCT. 3, 1958—M.SKUNGSHOLM- 
To Havana. 7 Days; Rates from $175.00 


| COLUMBUS DAY CRUISE 
OCT. 11, 1958—M: $. KUNGSHOLM ‘ 
To San Juari, Ciudad Trujillo, Havana, Nassau 
12 Days; Rates from $300.00 : 


| HALLOWE’EN CRUISE 
- OCT. 24, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 


To St. John, St. Thomas, San Juan, Nessau. 
10 Days;. Rates from $255.00 


} ELECTION’ DAY CRUISE. 
(You have time to vote) 
NOV. 4, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
To St. John, St. Thomas, San Jugn, Nassau: 
10 Days; Rates from cone 00. 


| THANKSGIVING DAY CRUISE 


NOV. 15, 1958—M.S. KUNGSHOLM 


To Trinidad, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Curacao; 


‘Cristobal, Havana. 16 Days; Rates from $400.00. 


CHRISTMAS — NEW YEAR CRUISE 


- DEC. 20, 1958—M.S. GRIPSHOLM 


To Trinidad, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Curacao; 
Cristobal, Havana. 16 oe Rates fom $465.00. 


POST—NEW YEAR CRUISE 
JAN. 7,:1959—M.S. GRIPSHOLM 


To Havana, San Blas, Cristobal, Cartagena, Ciudad 
Trujillo, San Juan, Nassau. 16, Days; 


“Rates from $450.00. 


FOR INFORMATION CHECK BOX ABOVE 
AND SEND TOC YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
OR SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 

636 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


SWEDISH AM ERICAN LINE 


When answering advertisements, pk 
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Scandinavian - American Line 





Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Dénmark. with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. “Sailings about 
every seven days in each direction. a 


“Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine: and. atmosphiere 


Fares New -York- Copenhagen or: vice versa: 
Berth in Double Cabin—$175.00 to $185. 00. - 
Sing le 4 ‘abin—$200:00 to $215. 00. 
snchating. meals. 


’ For further rates and particulars apply to/your nearest navel agent -or: 
_FUNCH,’ EDYE & CO., 
General Agents: ~ 


New York: 25 Broadway - 
Tel: WHitehall- 3:2100 


_ Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 © 


New Orleans; American Bank. Bldg.” 
Tel: ‘Tulane 3266 


Det Forenede Dornpskibs. Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United. Steamship: Company, Ltd. ) 
Copenhagen 3 ; 





When answering advertisements,-please mention Tug AMERICAN-ScCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





“ADVERTISEMENTS 
“AMERICAN FLAG SHIPS 

Mi wk Me 
Freight. and Passenger Service 


REGULAR. SAILINGS FROM. 
United States East Coast Ports to: 


NORWAY - DENMARK 
SWEDEN POLAND 
FINLAND 


MOORE-Me Grex | 


5 BROADW AY, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
‘DI. gby 45000 


Offices in Principal C ities: 
- of the World 





300 
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THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, LTD., COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
_ ve le . 


SS 
hat . 


Modern freight and passenger motorships 
in dependable world-wide services 


“U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports and Virgin Islands 


to United Kingdom, Continental and. Scandinavian Ports” 


“Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea, 


India, Federation of Malaya: Thailand, Far East, Japan and Australia” 


THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, INC. 


LOS ANGELES . 


NEW YORK PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering .advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-ScANDINAVIAN Revitw 





“ ADVERTISEMENTS | -. 


REDER!I AB NQROSTIERNAN | . sh tice : SWEDEN 


” A JOHNSON & CO.” INC. 


et 21 WEST STREET. NEW YORK 6, N.Y. ; 


WEST COAST r LINE. 


i J LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN - 


’ DIRECT SERV IC ES’ 


f rom | 


ATLANTIC COAST and GULF PORTS 


To 


CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR; PERU, ‘BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For information Apply 





WEST COAST LINE, INC. |. 
67 BROAD STREET -- ° ".. 915 American Bank Building - | 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600. : " Telephone:-Tulane 6751 
New York, N.Y. ae "New Orleans; La. 
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". Suppliers of SWEDISH tool and die steels 
‘and cold rolled strip steels 
to American industry: 


| _UDDEHOLM COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


- Exclusive representatives, in U.S.A..for the steel products of 


UDDEHOLMS A/B, SWEDEN 
Established 1668 
One organization from mine to finished bar 
- New York. City: 155 East 44th Street, MUrray Hill 7-4575 
"+ Cleveland: 4540 East 71st Street, Dlamond 1-11-10 
Los Angelés: 5037 Telegraph Road, ANgelus 2-5121 


BARBER STEAMSHIP UNES, i, Senos: 


a i _-..|-| MAIORNAS SPISBROD 


General ages For 
WILH: WILHELMSEN 
'* Regular and Frequent ‘Sailings 
_ North Atlantic Ports 
- To‘Norway .~ 
South Atlantic Ports 
. To Scandisavio «nd Baltic - °° 
| Gulf Ports : 
To Continent, Scer<inaviear and Baltic ; ' 
: j l lb. round package 
General i#:ces 
- 17. Battery Pl, New York 4; N. Y. 
‘WHiteha'l 4-1306 


, _imported by °° 
| - B. WESTERGAARD & CO. Inc. 
- $63-36th Street Brooklyn 32; N. Y. 


When answering: advertisements, please mention T 





THE IDEAL CRUISE SHIP 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


8 CRUISES TO THE 
WEST INDIES 
AND. SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailing frm New Orleans 


16 DAYS @ DEC. 1958 (Christmas-New 

Year Cruise)- Visiting: Havana, Ciudad 

Trujillo, St. Martin, St. Thomas, Montego 

Bay, Grand Cayman. Rates from $390° 

"16 DAYS @ JAN. 7, 1959—Visiting: Ha- 

vana, Cap "Haitien, La Guaira, Curacao, 

Kingston. - Rates from $390 

os *e . <i L 22 DAYS JAN. 24, 1959—Visiting: Ha- 

Radio and TV stars Pegeen Fitzgerald, ", Vana, Ciudad , Trujillo,’ St. Martin, Mar- 
XS io tinique, St. Lucia, Barbadgs, Trinidad, La 
Peter Donald and. Jack ‘Leonard sample ‘ Guaira, Curacao, Kingston. Rates from $650 
Mr. Haram’s smorgasbord at the pre- 23 DAYS @ FEB. 16, 1959—Visiting: Ha- 
‘ . . : _ A .  vana, Cap’ Haitien, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, 
miere supper of the motion — ture Martinique, Grenada, Curacao, San Blas, 
“The Vikings ” : . Cristobal, Montego Bay. Rates from $670 
i wit ao 3 * (19 DAYS @ MAR. 12, 1959 (Easter Cruise). 
For an occasion like this only the best Visiting: Havana, Port-au-Prince, Ciudad 
Trujillo; Cartagena, La Guaira, Curacao; 

is good enough ‘and the be ‘st is available ae oe acne 
from . -* 14 DAYS @ APR. 3, 1959—Visiting: Ha- 
. A. HARAM 2 co ‘INC . = vana, Nassau, Port-au-Prince, Montego Bay, 

7; BY ss: * Grand Cayman. Rates from $345 

34 Bech Street, New York 13, N. Y. °16 DAYS @ APR. 18, 1959—Visiting: Ha- 

; Pe sia. * vana, Cap Haitien, La Guaira, Curacao, 

Kingston. Rates from $365 

14 DAYS @-MAY 5, 1959—Visiting: Ha- 

vana, Nassau, Port-au-Prince, Montego Bay, 

Grand Cayman. * Rates from $295 


y ‘SPRING CRUISE-VOYAGE 
from Sweden re (Cw TO EUROPE - 
Ie Le . 24 DAYS @ MAY 20, 1959 


(Terminating in Boulogne, June 12, 1959) 
, Visiting: Havana, St. Thomas, Tenerife, 
Cm arte i Lisbon. .- Rates from $475 


TERR rT : AUTUMN MEDITERRANEAN. 
by STROMBERGSHYTTAN ae CRUISE 


Sailing from Boulogne, Sept. 4, Southamp-: 
ton, Sept. 5.° Visiting: Athens,. Greek Is- 
lands, Lisbon, Tangier, Istanbul, Naples, 
Monte Carlo. Rates from $500 


"5 SUMMER CRUISES 
IN SCANDINAVIA 
1959 


Sailing from and returning to Europe 
The first three cruises—15 days each (June 
17,-July 2, July 17)—ineclude the Norwegian 
fjords, The*North Cape and Land of the 
Midnight Sun. Rates from $360. The last 
‘two craisés—-16 days each (Aug. 1, Aug. 17) 
combing visits to the Scandinavian capitals 
and the Norwegian fjords. " Rates from $350 ; 


_ Neon invite your inpction . = ge ene ee ee ee 
: - .WHOLESALE ONLY. ae CLIPPER LINE . 
* Exclusive U.S.A. distributor 277 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


RE F, BRODEGAARD & CO. Inc. | , Phone: MURRAY HILL 8-8444 | 


#25 FIFTH AVENUE . ~NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-S<¢ ANDINAY 
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Circling the earth, 





Hotter than Fire .....Colder than Ice: 
ROKIDE coating protects oo maintaimed | 
the "'Explorer’’ through tem- e internal temp. ature ralny . fe last SERB Laditvethe Otrece. Ge: 
peratures from 600 F to 150 4 Se : oo r he. : 
below zero. . . ’ . Thése Norton developthents 724 New BondSSt., : “tet + 


menign. “hanting unites: =; . MEW PROOUCTS 





am oa wlaking’ betrer products’. . 
peciaily toinstru t n 5 atehia: Upgrading, suria ata : a 
But by striping the lite’s nose activity and altering emissivity and ° * = 9 make your products ‘better 
cone and instrument section with characte ; : 


ROKIDE “A” aluminum oxide spra) Facilities for applying ROKIDE‘coa ‘ «Ree Por. O8 





RORTON PRODUCTS Abrasives - Grinding Whevis + Grinding Machioes + Retractories + Electrechemicals — BEWR-MANNING DIVISION Coated Apracives’- Skarpeome Stones - Pressare Seesitive Tapes 


When answering a 








andinavia 


“DENMARK - FINLAND - NORWAY - SWEDEN 
























SAVE MONEY-TRAVEL IN THE 
‘“THRIFT SEASON’? | 


Enjoy the comfort, rest and relaxation of a seavoyage. For added shai 
ure travel during the “Thrift Season” when rates are low,.hotels and 
conveyances uncrowded. Delicious food, friendly service, attractively de- 
corated lounges, spacious decks for rest and play are all yours when you 
travel on one of the Norwegian America Line popular passenger liners. 


M.S. OSLOFJORD 


September 20 - October 16 
to: Bergen,. Stavanger, Kristiansand, Oslo 


$.S. STAVANGERFJORD 


October 1 - October 31 | 
to: Kristiansand, Copenhagen, Oslo 


CHRISTMAS ‘EXCURSIONS 1958 


From New York | 
S.S.. STAVANGERFJORD M.S. BERGENSFJORD 


DECEMBER 2 DECEMBER 10 
Kristiansand, Copenhagen, _. Bergen, Stavanger, 
Oslo Copenhagen, Oslo 


Convenient and frequent connections to all points in Scandinavic na 
and the Continent 


See your Travel Agent, or 


Dentntcinds 


. AGENCY, INC, 
24 STATE STREET - “NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS « sensi -¢ $AN° FRANCISCG « MONTREAL 











makes them all 


Cylindrical 


Tapered 


Roller 





The world’s leading anti- friction bearing manufactirer, SKF 
produces all types and size’ to fit all requirements; If it moves — 
we make it move more efficiently, longer a and quieter 


SKF mousTRES. INC.. 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 





